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CONCERNING TECHNICAL LANGUAGE. 


Tue whole trip was marred, complained a disappointed 
mountain sheep hunter, by the profanity and vulgarity of 
the guides. They swore at the horses packed and un- 
packed, and cursed them on the trail and off of it, by day 
and by night; and this was exceedingly aggravating to 
mild-mannered citizens, who, as a rule, are used to no 
harsher language than that employed by elevated railway 
guards. The complaint was feelingly made, but there was 
no good reason for it, because the profanity of the guides 
might have been suppressed on the start if the employer 
did not like it. As the head of the expedition he had 
the option of deciding whether or no the trail should be 
lined with oaths, and if he elected that it should not be, 
all he had to do was to say so. 

The time to say this is on the start. If the guide is a 
reasonable man, and most guides are reasonable, he will 
cheerfully defer to his employer’s feeling about profanity, 
even though he may mentally deride it as foolish squeam- 
ishness, and he will readily undertake not to swear more 
than is absolutely necessary. The packer of a Rocky Moun- 
tain pack train and the mild-mannered tenderfoot from the 
East may differ as to the necessity of swearing at all; 
and however well-intentioned the packer may be, there is 
always a likelihood that in the course of the trip some 
exigency will arise which will appear to him to demand 
the use of certain technical terms. The employer, under 
such circumstances, if he, too, be a reasonable man, will 
look upon this occasional strong language evoked by the 
strenuosity of circumstances as something quite different 
in its nature from the continuous, needless and frivolous 
profanity in which many navigators of pack trains are 
accustomed to indulge. For common and constant swear- 
ing on the trail and in camp there is absolutely no excuse, 
the employer is under no obligation whatever to bear with 
it, and he may put an end to it before it has had a begin- 
ning. 





LEADING A DOUBLE LIFE. 


One and one make two. The man who leads a double 
life gets twice as much out of life. That is the mathe- 
matics of it. The principle is demonstrated in thousands 
of examples. 

As a peculiar searcher out of men’s lives the Forest 
AND STREAM has cognizance of a host of individuals 
whose leading of a double life is not fully appreciated by 
their fellows, and indeed in some instances is hardly 
suspected. They are the average men who make up the 
community, toilers in various branches of work, engaged in 
trades, professions and business. The world knows them 
as workers, the Forest AND STREAM knows them as play- 
ers; for their double life is that of the outdoor 
world, the stubble, the trout stream, the bass lake, the 
quail cover, the moose country. 

While they may be of many callings and stations in the 
life that is seen of all men, in the double life, that is to 
say, the play life, they find themselves more nearly on a 
level. In camp the distinctions which prevail in home 
surroundings are largely ignored. As men get back to 
nature they draw more closely together. The artificial 
gradations and distinctions are forgotten, just as the 
most conventional man of affairs at home may in the 
woods be the one who looks most like a tramp. 

To repeat the proposition, he who leads a double life 
gets a double portion of the good there is in life. Be his 
hobby the rod or the gun, the paddle or the tiller, he has 
in it a resource which yields rich returns. 

The two lives are not to be measured and compared by 
the relative proportions of time devoted to each. One 
may apply himself to work for all but a scanty fortnight 
or week, yet shall the brief play spell, counting anticipa- 
tion and retrospection, make up much also of the months 
not actually surrendered to it. 

The business or professional man who is most devoted 
to his work and most strenuous in his prosecution of it 
is very likely to be the most absorbed in his sport when 
he turns to that, the most eager and devoted fisherman 
on the stream, the most tireless cruiser, the most perse- 
vering hunter. The qualities of industry, application, 
singleness of purpose, energy, enthusiasm and perse- 
veranice, which make for success in the home life, are also 
present and active and controlling in<. s<he life—the 
play life. These are the compelling ixws which make 
one tote duffle on a carry until he drops from sheer in- 
ability to go another step; which make one buck against 


the tide until the point has been rounded at the expendi- 
ture of the last ounce of pull in the rower’s arms. 





ENGINEERING AND FISHING. 


Our frequent contributor, Mr. J. A. L. Waddell, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is known to the readers of our angling 
columns as a successful tarpon fisherman and angler for 
other big game fish. Mr. Waddell is one of the most 
distinguished bridge engineers of the United States, and 
has undertaken enterprises also in Mexico, Cuba, Canada 
and Japan; for his work in Japan he has been decorated 
by the Mikado. Engaged in important work in bridge 
building in various parts of the country; he enjoys the 
rare good fortune of finding opportunities of indulging 
in his favorite recreation in connection with his profes- 
sional duties. His engineering enterprises in Mexico have 
borne fruit for tarpon fishermen in the series of articles 
on tarpon fishing written out of his experiences there. 
On the way to and from British Columbia, Mr. Waddell 
has found opportunity to test the rainbow trout; and 
while on professional visits to Nova Scotia he has drawn 
attention to the possibilities of the sport of tuna fishing 
in Atlantic waters. Mr. Waddell is the author of several 
authoritative works on bridge engineering, and, as might 
be expected, his fishing papers are intensely practical. 
They have less of the poetry of angling and more of 
the useful, instructive and definite description of tackle 
and modes of fishing. 

It need not be added that Mr. Waddell is a strong ad- 
vocate of the value of field sports from a purely business 
and professional point of view. He believes in play as a 
necessary complement of work; and not only does he 
practice the doctrine, but on occasion he preaches it and 
urges it upon the younger men in the profession. We 
have before us an address delivered by Mr. Waddell to the 
graduating class at this year’s commencement of the Rose 
Polytechnic School. The burden of the address is to cele- 
brate industry, application, study and work as the essen- 
tials of professional advancement and success; but with 
all these the value of recreation from toil is not forgot- 
ten. One of the concluding paragraphs may well be 
quoted as having application to other professions than 
that of the engineer: 

By this time you all have probably come to the conclusion that 
you have been listening for the last half hour or more to an old fogy, 
wo thinks that there is nothing in life worthy of consideration 
but work, work, work, and who can talk on nothing but technical 
subjects. If this be so, I by no means blame you, for you would 
seem to have reason on your side; nevertheless, you would be 
entirely in the wrong, because I am a firm believer in legitimate 
relaxation of every kind, and in a man’s getting all the pleasure 
he can out of life. Perhaps, too, I could talk of things that are 
far from technical, such as hunting the great game of the Rocky 
Mountains, canoeing on lake and stream, the shooting of rapids, 
travels in foreign countries, gunning for wildfowl in the marshes, 
sports afield with dogs and gun, fly-fishing for trout in the 
streams of the far North, and struggling with the gallant tarpon 
on the waters of the Gulf of Mexico; but it was not to discuss 
such subjects as these that your president brought me here, so I 
shall desist, only remagking that the more you mix these things 
and other sports and amusements in with your work, the better 
will it be for you both physically and mentally, the longer will 
you live, the more will you accomplish, the more satisfactory will 
be the results of your work, the better men and citizens will you 


become, and the more interesting and agreeable will you prove to 
all with whom you are thrown in contact. 








War and hunting occupied a large part of the life of 
early man, and much of the literature of the earliest times 
is devoted to these two subjects. Examples of this occur 
so frequently that it is hardly necessary to specify those 


‘which are more familiar, but it is interesting to note that 


the very earliest written chronicles had to do with sub- 
jects which concern Forest AND StreEAM. The British 
Museum has recently published the “Annals of the Kings 
of Assyria.” These are translations of the cuneiform 
texts and have to do with the lives of the Assyrian mon- 
archs, some of whom lived more than a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. They are largely records of 
wars and victories, and of the renewing of the lands laid 
waste by the incursions of enemies, but incidentally there 
are stories of hunting. For example, we are told that 
Tiglath-pileser I., one of the first of the Assyrian kings 
to reach the Mediterranean, went sailing for a pleasure 
trip from Arvad, in a Phoenician ship, and during his sail 
slew a great dolphin. The reigning monarch of Egypt at 
that time, who may be supposed to have been one of the 
inimediate successors of Rameses III. of the twentieth 
dynasty, sent to this same Tiglath-pileser I. a crocodile 








and also a great animal called paguiu, which seemed to be 
unidentified. We may suppose that these animals may 
have been sent alive, or if dead, they must have been em- 
balmed for the long journey with the art for which the 
Egyptians were so famous. 


CERTAIN sportsmen of Memphis, Tenn., who own club 
houses in Arkansas, have undertaken to test the. validity 
of the new Arkansas non-resident shooting and fishing 
law, which, by depriving them of the use of their prop- 
erty for the purpose to which it is devoted, has virtually 
confiscated it. In a suit brought by Mr. W. B. Mallory, 
of Memphis, recently decided, Judge Allen Hughes, of 
the Circuit Court at Marion, held that the non-resident 
prohibition is unconstitutional. He said: “The right to 
acquire, hold, and enjoy real property in this State is one 
of the privileges guaranteed to the citizens of any State 
by Article 4, Section 2 of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States, as well as the provisions 
of the fourteenth amendment, which guarantees to all 
persons within the State the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

The real estate principle here involved introduces an 
element more complicated than the simple right of hunt- 
ing and fishing. The cited provision of the Constitution 
has frequently been brought forward as applicable to the 
overthrow of non-resident shooting and fishing laws, but 
this interpretation of it has not received the sanction of 
the courts. The point that to forbid the non-resident 
owners of a shooting lodge to shoot is thus to render 
his property valueless to him, is one which, we believe, 
has hitherto not been passed upon. 


t 
A WASHINGTON woman was sitting in her yard at home 


one day last fall, when a wolf, which had escaped from 
the National Zoological Gardens, jumped over the fence 
and bit her. She has now brought suit for damages in 
$300 against Dr. Baker, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
who is the curator of the Zoo. The case will be tried in 
the District Superior Court. It would appear that Dr. 
Baker had a good defense in the simple plea that the wolf 
was not his, and he was not responsible for it. The 
familiar principle in cases like this is that when a wild 
animal escapes from the control of one holding it in con- 
finement, it thereupon at once ceases to belong to him; 
resumes its status as fere nature, and is the property of 
no one until recaptured, when it becomes his who takes 
it. At the time when this wolf bit this woman it was 
not the property of this man. As a wild animal at large 
its ownership was in the State; that is to say, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the woman’s suit should be 
brought against the District authorities. Dr, Baker’s de- 
fense is better than an alibi. 
R 

Amonc the innovations in the Adirondacks this year is 
a traveling gospel wagon, carrying an evangelist, an or- 
gan and a stock of song books and Bibles into the isolated 
sections. The outfit is sent into the woods by the Baptist 
organizations, and the plan of campaign extends through 
the summer and autumn into the winter. Outdoor meet- 
ings will be held in remote places, and sportsmen camp- 
ing in the vicinity will be given a cordial invitation to at- 
tend. The Adirondack enterprise is not unlike the travel- 
ing gospel wagons sent out into the mountains of the 
South from Berea College. 

Rg 

How vitally the interests of Adirondack hotels are con- 
nected with the forests, and what forest fires mean to 
those interests, is well illustrated by the action of hotel 
men this year who have been at much expense to dissem- 
inate published statements that the stories of fires were 
exaggerated, and that the scenery and forests about them 
were unscarred. The destruction of the surrounding for- 
est would be a hotel calamity little short of the burning 
of the hotel itself; indeed, in some cases the owner, if 
given his choice, would lose the building rather than the 
woods; one could be replaced, the other not. 

— 

THE reports that certain of the North Woods fires. .were 
of incendiary origin have been proved true in court. At 
Glens Falls last w~ mn accused of having set fire 
to the Adirondack .u..+8@ .1 May, were convicted and 
sent to prison, one to Dannemora for not more than four 
years, and the other to the Elmira Reformatory. 
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Climbing Mount Aetna. 


We print herewith the third letter descriptive of Mount Etna, 
from the pen of Maj. Albert Woodcock, then United States 
Consul, Catania, Sicily. Letters descriptive of earlier ascents 
were published in our issues of May and June 27. These 
accounts are all the more valued and interesting because possess- 
ing the qualities of familiar correspondence. 


Tuts is your birthday. In remembrance I will write 
you about my last ascent of Mount ZEtna. At 3 o’clock 
A. M. of August 14 last (1886), a large carriage, drawn 
by two stout horses, with a company of excursionists, 
left Catania to make the ascent of the volcano and the 
descent into Val del Bove. The party consisted of 
Mr. Wallace S. Jones, U. S. Consul of Messina, and 
his sister, Miss Jones; Mr. Peter Aeclig and Mr. Rit- 
ter, Swiss gentlemen (merchants of Catania); Mr. 
Charles R. Worthington, an English gentleman, and 
the writer. 

A hammock beneath the carriage and a boot at the 
rear contained blankets, rugs, overcoats and rations 
for a two days’ campaign. The party was a merry one. 
They were enthusiastic and elated at the thought of 
climbing into the heavens above the clouds. The horses 
seemed to catch thé spirit of the party and ascended 
the slope rapidly. We were soon looking down upon 
Catania with its thousands of lights, and upon the 
beautiful sea. 

The moon was at its full. Its silvery light flashed 
and sparkled upon the sea. It flooded the valleys. It 
made more beautiful the orange groves. It robbed the 
great rocks and lava ridges by the wayside of their 
hideousness and gave them pleasing and romantic 
forms. As we ascended the air grew fresher and more 
bracing. It was uncomfortably warm in Catania when 
we left. We were ascending through a highly culti- 
vated region. Orchards of orange, lemon, almond and 
fig and vineyards of grape grow luxuriantly upon the 
slopes. The Fichi d’ India (prickly pear), like grim 
sentinels, stood out upon the rocks and cliffs. Beauti- 
ful villas of the Catanese nobility nestled upon the 
hillsides. The whole landscape, subdued and softened 
by the light of the full moon, presented a scene of in- 
expressible loveliness. In an hour and a half we had 
ascended to Gravina, an unimportant village of low, 
lava-constructed houses. Two miles higher up we 
reached the quaint old town of Mascalucia. Perched 
high up on the side of Mount A£Ztna, it commands fine 
views of the sea and landscape below.. One of its old 
churches, San Antonio, was erected in 1300. 

There twilight commenced to steal upon us, and the 
morning star that had glowed with unusual brilliancy 
above the Calabrian peaks, began to pale. Still higher 
up we reached the lava village of Torredi Grifo. We 
were now above the orange belt. In this high altitude 
in winter are heavy frosts and frequent snows. The 
vine, however, flourishes luxuriantly. We now entered 
upon a barren waste of lava bed, which marks the 
eruption of 1527. A tough wiry shrub of a bright 
green color was scattered over the dreary waste. It 
is called broom (Genista etenensis). It is rich in 
carbon and produces an intense heat when burned. 

We arrived at Nicolosi, 2,265 feet above the sea, at 

6 o’clock A. M. The eastern sky was flecked with gold, 
and the mountains seemed islands in a golden sea, as 
the sun showed his radiant face above their peaks. 
Nicolosi is an earthquake-riven town, and has several 
times been shaken to the ground. The lava flood of 
“May last approached within a thousand feet of it. It 
there stands a black, hideous mass, still hot and send- 
ing off sulphurous vapors. We rested at Nicolosi for 
an hour, refreshing ourselves with cold coffee, bread 
and cheese. 

Signori Orazio Silvestri, professor of chemistry, 
geology and mineralogy of the Royal University of 
Catania, is a ripe scholar, and has won an honorable 
name among scientists. He has made A&tna a study, 
and has given to the world his scientific researches of 
this wonderful volcano and its eruptions in several 
valuable works. Andrea, the servant of Professor 
Silvestri, had preceded us the day before, and had 
made all arrangements for our cavalcade. Casa Inglese 
(English House), at the foot of the great cone, the 
resting place of. excursionists, had lately been injured 
by an earthquake, and was undergoing repairs, so that 
it could not be occupied. The professor courteously 
tendered us the use of the observatory, and also his 
servant Andrea, an athletic, intelligent, young Sicilian. 
Andrea had made many excursions to Mt. A®tna with 
the professor, and was well posted. He soon paraded 
before us our steeds and guides. These consisted of 
nine mules, two guides and three muleteers. In the 
chief guide, Antonio Mazzalia, I recognized my old 
guide of 1884. On that excursion I was ascending in 
the night. Antonio approached too close to the rear 
of my mule, who kicked viciously with both hind feet, 
striking him in the breast and laying him out upon the 
sharp lava rocks. You will remember that I wrote you 
at the time that his head was badly cut and bled pro- 
fusely; that he was picked up partially insensible; that 
we were obliged to leave him at Casa del Bosco, where 
on our return we found him able to ride back to Nico- 
losi. He said that I] Diavolo had been disgraced by 
being condemned to hard labor in the lava quarries, 
but that he was glad to state that the mule was not 
dead. I was sorry, for barring his vicious qualities, Il 
Diavolo was a noble animal. Antonio, a splendid and 
most faithful guide, is stalwart in frame, a little over 
six feet high, and knows much about Mt. Etna, to 
which he seems devotedly attached. Vincenzo Car- 
bonaro, his assistant, is also faithful, reliable and an 
intelligent guide. Our rations and duffle were packed 
on three mules. The other six were formed in line be- 
fore us. The order was given: 

“Prepare to mount! Mount!” and we mounted and 
away we went on a trot, Miss Jones leading. The 
populace about us were calling on the saints to bless 
the signori and signorina, and the dogs joined in with 

a. barking chorus. The direct road of ascent is covered 
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by the lava flood of May last from twenty to a hun- 
dred feet -. We were obliged to make a detour 
around this hideous field of black desolation. We 
flanked Mont Rossi (the Red mountains) on the south. 
These are twin mountains that were thrown up by the 
eruption of 1669. From them came the great river of 
lava that flooded the country, destroyed 14 villages, and 
rolled into the sea by the Catania Lighthouse, destroy- 
ing a portion of that city. It covered a surface of 
forty square miles. The Monti Rossi have altitude of 
3,110 feet above the sea. A large number of cones 
are clustered about upon the slopes of the great vol- 
cano. This is a wonderful and interesting feature of 
Mount AEtna. Nearly all of these cones are the ex- 
tinct volcanic craters of the past ages, and range in 
altitude from 200 to 899 feet above their base. Their 
number is estimated at 300. We counted 30 of them 
between us, and the great cone of the volcano. 

Soon after leaving the Red Mountains, we came to 
a spur of the lava bed of May last. It was insuffer- 
ably hot. Our mules quickened their pace in crossing 
it. We had left the cultivated region at Nicolosi and 
were now entering the wooded belt. The trees were 
mostly of a young growth of chestnuts. Wood being 
in great demand, the trees are cut before they reach 
the ordinary size. In this same wooded region, how- 
ever, on the west side of Mount Aétna, there are sev- 
eral monarchs of the forest that have escaped the wood- 
man’s ax. They are said to be the oldest trees living, 
and are without doubt 1,000 years old. They are 
named respectively, I] Castagno di cento Cavalli (the 
chestnut of 100 horses), La Nave (The ship), L’ Im- 
perio (The empire), and Il Castagno della Galea (the 
chestnut of Galea). The first mentioned derives its 
name from the incident that one of the queens of Arra- 
gon, with her troop of 100 horsemen, found shelter be- 
neath its branches from an A=tna storm. The accu- 
mulated soil of centuries has submerged its trunk, its 
branches above the surface, each being a large tree. 
In 1884 myself and six others found shelter from a 
rain storm in the hollow of one of these branches. 
A road passes through them. The trunk of II Castag- 
no di cento Cavalli is said to be 180 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the diameter over 50 feet. The circumfer- 
ence of the others averages about 75 feet. They are 
gnarled, ragged and gray and begin to show signs of 
perenne dissolution. The Government protects 
them. 

Our ascent was very slow and tiresome to the mules. 
The last May eruption had covered the ground with 
volcanic sand. The trees seemed to rise from a black 
sandy desert, there being no green thing visible but 
their ramage. We reached Casa del Bosco (House of 
the Woods) at 10 o’clock A. M., tired and voraciously 
hungry. We were now at an altitude of 4,216 feet above 
the sea. Casa del Bosco is the last resting place before 
the final climb to the summit. It is a low one-story 
building with two rooms, in one‘of which is a large, 
open fireplace. We had the deal table of the Casa set 
beneath the wide spreading boughs of a chestnut. Our 
seats had been constructed from the crotches of trees 
and were beautifully rustic. Our friends of the Alps 
(Aellig and Ritter), and Worthington (my English 
chum), set the table with fine taste and elegance, 
Chickens, boiled ham, tongue, eggs, cheese, bread, 
fruit, coffee, vino del bosco and ice to cool our drinks 
were before us. What a meal’ for an epicure! We set 
to with a will. Food never tasted better. Birds twit- 
tered in the trees above us. Zephyrs made music on 
their ZZolian harps. The joke went around, and mirth 
prevailed. According to ancient writers, this region 
is the home of the Cyclops giants, and here the beau- 
tiful wood nymphs are wont to move with sprightly 
grace in the joyous dance in these sequestered bowers, 
while the god Pan pipes his pastoral lays. We, how- 
ever, saw no Cyclops, no Pan, no nymphs save the 
American one, who sat with us at the table. 

Our breakfast over, the mules having munched their 
grain and taken in draught at the cistern, we mounted at 
12 o’clock, and were away again on the climb. In 
our winding way upward we passed many of the moun- 
tain craters, among which were San Iso, Rinazza, 
Elici Concilio, Sona, Ardizza, Grasso, Capriolo and 
Nero. We were now at an altitude of 6,000 feet. The 
views of sea and landscape were indescribably grand. 
The rich valley of the Simeto lay like a great chart 
outstretched at our feet. The valley, in the time of the 
Cesars, was the granary of Imperial Rome. We 
looked down upon a vast number of villages that 
dotted the valley. Aderno, Paterno and Motta, with 
their old Norman castles, seemed unusually near. Cen- 
turipe (a town founded centuries before Christ), upon 
a high mountain crest beyond the valley, was sharply 
defined against the sky. We could see the river Simeto 
meandering on its way through the valley, a shining, 
silver thread from its source to its mouth. We looked 
down into the great black throat of the new crater 
Gemmellaro, that was thrown up in May last. The 
new lava fields lie below us, stretching away from 
Gemmellaro to Nicolosi. They presented a horrid 
scene of rough, blackened desolation about five miles 
in length. The superincumbent lava is from 20 to 100 
feet thick. This new crater, when in its most active 
eruption, vomited forth incandescent lava at the rate 
of 131 to 196 cubic feet per second. Near the crater 
the great stream of liquid lava flowed at the rate of 150 
to 200 feet each minute. 

The ascent now became steeper and more difficult. 
We wound around the east side of Mount Castello and 
ascended between Monti Agnuolo and Frumento. We 
were above the habitable zone. All appearances of 
vegetation had ceased. No bird fluttered by us, no 
cricket chirped. There were no signs of animal or in- 
sect life. All about us was black desolation. Sun-lit 
clouds were hanging upon the crests below us. Our 
way was over black volcanic sand and loose bowlders 
of lava. We were soon upon Piano del Lago (the 
plains of the lake). Piano del Lago was formerly a 
lake fed by the melting snows of the great cone. Lava 
floods have filled it, and it has ceased to be a lake. 
Our mules acted as if they wished to lie down, but 
thwak! thwak!! thwak!!! went the whips of the driv- 
ers. Poor mules! I felt sorry for them. They are 
certainly the most patient, the most enduring and the 
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most abused of the horse kind. Casa Inglese seemed 
very near, but O how far away. We finally reached 
it at half past 3 P. M. Our mules were puffing and 
panting, and we were tired enough. 

Cas@ Inglese is 9,652 feet above the sea. It is sit- 
uated at the base of the great cone. It was erected in 
1811 by. some officers of the British Army. The Eng- 
lish at that time occupied Sicily. Napoleon was in pos- 
session of Italy, and was in the height of his glory. 
It is a low, one-story building, constructed of lava 
rock. It stands east and west. In one of the three 
rooms is a fireplace. This building is the refuge of ex- 
cursionists to A=tna. Its furniture consists of a deal 
table, a few chairs, and several rough board berths, 
similar to those in a ship. A little straw in each berth 
comprises the bed. Brydone, an Irish traveler, who 
visited 7Etna 110 years ago, in his sprightly book, ex- 
claimed: 

“What a glorious situation for an observatory!” The 
observatory has become a reality. It is a low two- 
story building surmounted by a dome. It is built of 
lava rocks, the walls being of unusual thickness, to 
withstand the frequent shocks of earthquake. It is 
joined tc Casa Inglese, the latter being a lean-to on 
the south to the former. A telescope and all other in- 
struments requisite for making observations in astron- 
omy, meteorology, etc., have been purchased and will 
soon be mounted in the building. Owing to the kind- 
ness of Professor Silvestri (as before stated) we were 
in possession of the observatory. Here we found beds, 
bedding, table, chairs, etc., designed for the use of the 
scientists. These, for the time being, were ours, and 
we were supremely comfortable. 

After an hour’s rest our company mustered for the 
ascent of the great cone. It towered into the heavens 
1,200 feet above us, its sides being very steep. 


“But ZEtna with his voice of fear 
In weltering chaos thunders near; 
Now pitchy clouds he belches forth 
Of cinders red and vapors swarth; 
And from his caverns lifts on high 
Live balls of flame that lick the sky; 
Now with more dire convulsion flings 
Dispolded rocks, his heart’s rent string, 
And lava torrents hurls to day 
A burning gulf of fiery spray.” 


We crossed several great cracks or fissures in the 
ground, made by the late earthquake, that injured Casa 
Inglese. We climbed upward diagonally across the 
western slope of the crater, which is less steep. Our 
friends of the Alps and my chum Charley made a bold 
strike for the highest point of the crater, climbing up 
straightaway on all fours. This was too ignoble a 
position for American Consuls and an American lady 
to 2ssume, so we parted company. An immense snow 
field was in the ‘way, rendered dangerous by melting. 
This we flanked. Volcanic sand, scoria, ashes and 
loose bowlders made the ascent very difficult and weari- 
some. Every step we would slide back, losing a third 
or haif of the step made. 

We finally reached the north rim of the crater. O! 
what a wonderful scene burst upon our vision! The 
grand old sea and the Calabrian peaks lie outstretched 
before us. Sun-lit clouds in great billows were float- 
ing below us. These, though wonderfully beautiful, 
dyed in the rich colors of the declining sun, shut off the 
greater portion of the island from our view. On my 
visit to AZtna in May, 1884, the atmosphere was much 
clearer. We could see the greater part of the island. 
The entire east coast was outstretched below us. The 
billows of the sea breaking upon the rocky coast, gave 
it a silver edging. Two cities and a vast number of 
villages and hamlets incrusted the seashore, dotted the 
valleys and nestled on the hillsides. The Sicilian moun- 
tain chains rose about us in great irregular ridges, 
crest peeping over crest. Stromboli to the north 
(seemingly but a stone’s throw away), protruded his 
rocky head and shoulders above the sea. This little 
giant appeared to be striving to outdo his great mon- 
arch Attna. He was throwing a dense column of black 
smoke thousands of feet into the heavens. Adjacent 
was the little island volcano throwing upward white 
puffs of clouds. Mount Aftna at the same time was 
shooting upward an immense column of sulphurous 
steam, rendering it impossible to see much of the in- 
terior of the crater. An inky black cloud hung below 
us at the west. From it came zig-zag chains of light- 
ning flashes and thunder peals. We looked down upon 
the storm. It was raining below us. We were in the 
sunshine above. 

When the heavens are free of clouds, from the rim 
of the crater the whole island with its innumerable 
mountain peaks is visible. With a glass the waves of 
the sea may be seen breaking in foam upon the rocky 
coast of the entire island. Malta is visible in the 
south, Stromboli and the Lipari Islands to the north, 
the A=gedian Islands to the west, and the three great 
seas of the Mediterranean, the Ionian, the African and 
the Tyrrhian. Brydon says: 

“Description must ever fall short, for no imagina- 
tion has dared to form an idea of so glorious, and so 
magnificent a scene. Neither is there upon the surface 
of this globe any one point that unites so many awful 
and most sublime objects.” We threaded our way 
along the narrow rim, crossing several white bands 
consisting of ammonia salts. Sulphurous acid gas more 
or less impregnated the atmosphere. The crater is 
oval in form, its rim, as before stated, is about three 
miles in circumference. Since the eruption of last May 
the crater has been generally quiescent. No smoke 
was issuing from it. At certain points of the rim and 
interior sides, small jets of sulphurous steam were 
issuing. We crawled up to the edge of the rim, lie 
down and with heads extended over it gazed down into 
(what many of the superstitious people here believe to 
be) the mouth of hell. 

Upon the highest point of the rim-to the west, were 
our friends beckoning to us. They looked like pig- 
mies. We sauntered back toward the west to see the 
sun set. The ground was warm to our feet. Mr. Jones 
took a seat upon a bowlder, and I upon another. He 
declared that his was red hot.” Mine was uncomfort- 
ably warm. A little jet of steam issuing from a hole 
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not half an inch in diameter by my side, struck my 
hand, nearly scalding it. Miss Jones defied the fatigue 
that prompted the Consul and myself to accept the 
hot seats tendered us by AZtna and remained stand- 
ing. The sun was low down in the west. He seemed 
to swim in a sea of glory. A stratus of clouds lie low 
in the heavens shutting off all view from the west. The 
stratus did not resemble clouds, but looked like a vast 
sea flecked with gold by the setting sun. As the sun 
neared the’ western horizon, it cast a great purple 
shadow of A=tna against the eastern sky. It was tri- 
angular shaped and seemed to hang vertically in the 
heavens. For a time the rising moon shone with its 
silver light in the very apex of the purple pyramid. 
It was the strangest and most beautiful scene my eyes 
ever beheld. Mr. Jones and I held the fort upon our 
bowlders until the sun disappeared. Then came the 
descent, which was easy enough. For every three 
steps made we gained one by sliding. We were but 
half an hour in making the descent. While descending 
the Consul and myself engaged in a snowball battle. 
He, though reared in a country where they have no 
snow, was the victor. 

When assembled about the dinner table in the even- 
ing, tired and weary though we were, each one was 
full of stories about the wonders of AZtna. Our dinner 
dispatched, we were soon in bed, dreaming of climbing 
inaccessible heights, or falling into yawning sulphurous 
gulfs, that is to say, I suppose the others of the party 
so dreamed, but I slept like a log, and was perfectly 
unconscious until 3 o'clock A. M. of Aug. 15, when 
the Alpine horn sounded reveille. 

ALBERT Woopcock. 


Glatuyal History. 


foes 
Our Batrachians and Reptiles.—V. 


PERHAPS it began with the sad experience of our 
earliest ancestors with the serpent in the Garden of Eden, 
but however much dependence we can put in that story, it 
is certain that from time immemorial snakes have played 
an important part in the affairs of mankind. Among 
all peoples and in all times they have been regarded with 
horror or veneration. They have formed the basis of 
hundreds of myths and fables and have left their im- 
press on literature and art. At the present day it is 
only among savage races that they are worshipped and 
given credit for great wisdom and cunning, but among 
civilized people they are surrounded by a wall of miscon- 
ception and superstition through which the naturalist 
tries almost in vain to break. ; 

The reason for these exaggerated ideas can readily be 
understood. The method of locomotion, the manner of 
securing and swallowing the prey, and the whole ap- 
pearance of the snakes is unusual and almost unique 
among vertebrated animals. They are usually silent, but 
may give vent to a startling blowing or hissing sound, 
and their lidless eyes seem always to be on the alert. 
Their colors, although often brilliant, are such as to 
harmonize in the most perfect manner with their sur- 
roundings. Their movements are often exceedingly rapid 
and are apparently controlled by an intelligence too subtle 
for our comprehension. Add to these the facts that a 
goodly number of snakes are venomous, and that the 
dangerous ones are often distinguished from the harm- 
less ones with some difficulty, and it is easy to see that 
all snakes have come to be regarded with suspicion and 
horror. ° f 

To the minds of most people this condition of affairs 
does not seem to be undesirable, nevertheless it is un- 
reasonable, for a careful study of the serpent fauna of 
the world has shown that the great majority of these 
-nimals are not only harmless but useful, and as exter- 
ainators of vermin deserve our protection. In the 
United States about 170 species of snakes are known to 
occur. Of these, perhaps 20, including two coral snakes, 
the copperhead, the water moccasin, and twelve kinds 
of rattlesnakes are known to be venomous. The remain- 
ing 150 are non-venomous; and, as far as their bite is 
concerned, are to be regarded as harmless. 

With the exception of thirteen species all of our harm- 
less snakes belong to a single family known to zoologists 
as the Colubride. The members of this group are char- 
acterized by having both jaws fully provided with teeth 
which are sharp, recurved, and conical, but not in any 
case specially enlarged and grooved or perforated (as 
are the fangs of all venomous species). The top and 
sides of the head are covered with large shields, the back 
is protected by medium sized, overlapping scales, and the 
belly, from the throat to the vent is covered with broad, 
band-like plates. The tail is conical and tapering, and 
the plates which cover its lower surface are, almost 
always, arranged in two alternating rows. Within the 
family the genera and species are distinguished by the 
modifications of the above characters. The arrangement 
and number of the head shields, the number of rows of 
scales around the body, the number of plates on the belly, 
and lasiiy by the color and size. 

So far as habitat and habits are concerned these 
animals present the greatest variety. The little worm 
snakes seem to spend almost the whole of their time be- 
neath the stones and decaying vegetation of the forests, 
while the beautiful green grass snakes are very perfectly 
fitted for a life among the growing vegetation, and are 
often found coiled up in some low tree or are seen slip- 
ping about among its leaves. In the large blacksnakes, 
house snakes, and garter snakes we find species which 
move about a good deal in the daylight, pursuing their 
prey wherever it may ha to be and relying upon their 
own swiftness to carry them out of danger. The water 
snakes, as their name indicates, live in the neighborhood 
of water, where they find the frogs and fish which con- 
stitute their food and into which they can retreat on the 
anne of an enemy. ; 

f these snakes probably the best known, certainly 
the most frequently mentioned in the newspaper stories, 
= the cor ea eeenae’ an ah, one 
of our — species, ps swiftest most 
graceful. It is a long, slender animal, with a distinctly 











marked head, and a slender, whip-like tail, which con- 
stitutes about one-fourth of the entire length. In color it 
varies among the adults according to locality, from a lus- 
trous black to lead color or yellowish olive, the darker 
varieties being found in the Eastern States and the yellow- 
ish ones in the Southwest. The young differ greatly from 
the adults. With them the ground color is grayish or 
greenish-brown relieved by a series of brown, black- 
bordered blotches on the back and numerous small, scat- 
tered specks on the sides and the head. Their color be- 
neath is greenish-white, with three or four dark specks on 
each scale. They begin to assume the appearance of the 
adult when about 18 inches in length. 

It cannot be denied that the blacksnake is a bold and 
saucy animal, full of curiosity, and not at all reluctant to 
fight viciously if cornered. The reports of its powers, 





Fig. 1.—The Blacksnake (Bascanion constrictor). 


however, are so often grossly exaggerated that it has 
come to be much more feared than it deserves to be. 
The common belief that it will pursue a fleeing person 
who has aroused its anger may be based on fact, but the 
stories of its having caused death by squeezing have 
never been authenticated. Its antipathy to the rattlesnake 
is vouched for by several competent observers, and they 
all aver that in a fair fight the blacksnake is more than 
a match for its venomous adversary. Dr. Elliott Coues, 
in describing such an encounter, says that the blacksnake 
threw several coils of its body behind the rattlesnake’s 
head and several more further back and then, by a power- 
ful muscular effort, tore the rattler in two. A family 
living in Mississippi once saw a blacksnake come crawl- 
ing up the steps of their veranda, as if in search of some- 








Fig. 2.—The Hognose Snake (Heterodon platyrhinos.) 


thing. Curious to know what it was after, they did not 
disturb it, but followed it quietly. The reptile went from 
room to room examining all the corners. At length it 
reached one of the bedrooms, and almost immediately 
there was heard the humming of a rattlesnake, which 
had by some means entered the house and secreted itself 
under the bed. Without a moment’s hesitation a fight 
began, which did not end until the rattlesnake lay dead 
on the floor. It is needless to say that the blacksnake 
was allowed to go about its business with the best wishes 
of those who witnessed the encounter. Prof. A. E. 
Verrill, of Yale University, states that one of his students 
once caught a large blacksnake, which, on being choked, 
vomited a copperhead two feet long, and a few minutes 
later a large frog was disgorged. 

The ordinary food of this creature consists largely of 
small mammals, such as rats, mice, and ground squirrels, 
but it is also a great destroyer of birds, climbing to their 
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Fig. 3.—The Watersnake (Natrix fasciata.) 


nests and swallowing eggs or the young. The wild 
antics of the parent birds when their home is invaded has 
probably given rise to the notion that this snake has the 
power to charm the animals which it wishes to devour, 
and thus to deprive them of the power to escape. 

The ability to swallow morsels of the most dispropor- 
tionate size is as markedly a characteristic of the black- 
snake as it is of any other species. This is made possible 
by the extremely loose structure of the jaws, all the bones 
being held together by ligaments instead of firm sutures, 
so that when occasion arises the gap of the mouth 
can be stretched far beyond its ordinary size. The teeth 
are like recurved hooks, and by reaching forward alter- 
nately with the lower and u jaws the prey is worked 
down the snake’s throat. No previous lubrication is 
necessary, the idea that the snake first covers its victim 
with saliva being erroneous. 

On the > of cold weather the blacksnake begins 
to search for some secure hiding place in which to lie 
torpid during the winter months, and as sometimes many 


- individuals select the same place, entwining together for 


warmth, “balls of snakes” are formed, the finding and 
destruction of which are widely published in the news- 

rs. 

ometime during the summer, the exact time ne 
unknown, the eggs are laid. These are about an inch an 
a half long and are covered: with a white, tough parch- 
ment-like skin. When first hatched the young are nearly 
a foot in length. It is not known whether they are cared 
for by the parent or are left to shift for themselves. 

On the whole the blacksnake is a useful reptile, and by 
those who are able to let their knowledge of its value 
outweigh their antipathy to snakes in general, is encour- 
aged to remain about the premises. The presence of a 
single one in a stable or corn crib will do more toward 
ridding the place of rats and mice than will half a dozen 
cats, 

One of the most interesting members of this group of 
harmless snakes, and a very common one in the Eastern 
States, is the hog-nose snake. It is also known locally 
as the dry land moccasin, blowing viper and spreading 
adder, all three names referring to its supposed veno- 
mous qualities. It is a snake of medium size, rarely ex- 
ceeding three feet in length, and in color varies from 
almost uniform black in some specimens, to light yellow- 
ish-brown in others. The lighter colored individuals are 
always strongly marked with dark spots and irregular 
bars. It may always be easily recognized, however, by 
its nose, which bears a large scale, triangularly pointed 
and up-curved, so as to give the head a most peculiar 
appearance when seen either from above or in profile. 

When this snake is undisturbed it does not differ 
greatly in its general appearance from several other spe- 
cies, except that its body is rather short and clumsy, but 
let it be suddenly surprised by another animal and it 
begins a performance which one has but to witness to 
understand why it has been given its local names. It 
will flatten out its body until it is twice or thrice the 
ordinary width, and with violent blowings and hissings 
throw itself into a coil ready to strike. If the enemy is 
not frightened away by this demonstration the snake 
— lunge forward and appear to make every effort to 

ite. 

It seems to work itself into a frenzy and no animal could 
appear more dangerous, but if the investigator has cour- 
age enough to continue his experiments he will discover 
that this snake is the greatest “bluffer” in the animal 
kingdom. The author has repeatedly tried to get the 
hog-nose to bite him, but so far has been unsuccessful. 
The mad lunges seem to be delivered with a closed 
mouth, and even if a finger is purposely forced in among 
the teeth, the snake will not close the jaws. 

As a last resort the animal pretends to be dead, rolls 
over on its back, becomes nearly rigid, and with open 
mouth and protruding tongue lies motionless. It is 
amusing to notice that if turned right side up again it 
will quickly turn over, seeming to realize that a really 
dead snake must lie on its back. It will remain in this 
condition as long as danger threatens, but as soon as 
safety seems assured will slyly creep away. This habit 
of feigning death has been observed many times, but it is 
possible that it is not practiced by every individual. Out 
of a lot of eighteen young, just hatched, three were ob- 
served to perform this act with all the ability of the 
adults, but the others could not be induced to try it. 

The hog-nose snake is most often found in dry and 
dusty fields, but is at times discovered in the neighbor- 
hood of the water. It feeds on frogs, toads, insects and 
probably various small mammals. We do not know as 
yet what use is made of the curious scale on the snout, 
but the theory has been advanced that it is employed in 
reoting up the ground in search of food. The eggs are 
laid during the spring or summer and hatch in the early 
fall. Various observers differ greatly in recording the 
number of eggs which may be laid, some testifying to 
over 80 and others to less than 25. Others state that 
the snake gives birth to living young, but this is to be 
doubted. When the young emerge from the eggs they 
are about 8 inches long and for a time they seem to be 
cared for by the adults. It is reported that when danger 
threatens such a brood the mother will seek to protect 
her babies by letting them run down her throat, an act 
seemingly very improbable, but one which in the case 
of certain other snakes at least, is now accepted as quite 
well authenticated. 

Even at the risk of tiring the reader, the author can- 
not close this brief account of the harmless snakes with- 
out mention of the group of watersnakes belonging to 
the genus Natrix. About twelve species are known from 
the United States, most of them occurring in the eastern 
and southern half of the country in the neighborhood 
of water. They are rather thick bodied and clumsy 
snakes, and are usually more or less blotched or striped 
with blackish on a ground color of aark brown. In 
several of the species the head is rather large, flattish, and 
quite well marked off from the body. They are vicious 
animals and when discovered and attacked on land flatten 
out their bodies and do not hesitate to bite. Their ap- 
pearance and habits are so similar to the true water 
moccasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus) that the name “moc- 
casin” has come to be very generally applied to them, a 
fact which has undoubtedly led to much confusion among 
those who are not familiar enough with snakes to detect 
the mistake. As the next chapter will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the venomous snakes, it is not necessary here 
to enter into discussion of the differences between the 
harmless watersnake and the dangerous water moccasin, 
but it cannot be out of place to say that the great 
majority of water moccasin stories in the newspapers 
sm, eee the shadow of a doubt, based on the water- 
snake. 

In addition to the family Colubride three other families 
of undoubted harmless snakes are represented in our 
country. In the extreme south and southwest an occas- 
ional specimen of blind snake (family Glauconiid@) is 
collected. They are all burrowing species of small size 
and have the eyes almost completely hidden by the head 
shields. The boas (family Boide), so well known from 
the great boa constrictor and anaconda of the tropics, are 
represented in our fauna by two species which occur in 
the States along the Mexican border. They attain a 
length of four or five feet and may be known by the 
a of the large head shields and by the vertical pupil 
of the eye. 

Two species of blunt-tailed snakes (family Charinide), 
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are found, one in Southern California and Arizona,. and 
the other from Central California to Washington. They 
are snakes of medium size and may be recognized by their 
short blunt tail and vertical pupil. 


Still another family, which may be known as the 


gtoove-toothed snakes (family Dipsadide), should per- 
haps be included here as in spite of the fact that they are 
provided with enlarged grooved teeth, and are closely re- 
lated to species which are known to be venomous, they 
themselves are apparently harmless. Six species of this 
group are known to occur in the Southern and South- 
western States. 

In the foregoing account it has not been possible to 
more than touch upon the commonly accepted super- 
stitions regarding the harmless snakes; a volume might 
be written on this subject alone, but it is the belief of the 
author that if these creatures are carefully observed, 
enough can be learned to convince any one that they 
have been greatly misunderstood and grossly maligned. 
Most snakes are harmless, many are extremely useful 
and because there are in the world some venomous snakes 
the innocent ones should not be made to suffer. Our 
efforts should be to separate the dangerous from the 
harmless kinds, to exterminate the ones and to secure to 
the others the life and freedom which are as much their 
birthright as they are our own. 





Some Midsummer Notes. 


MipsuMMkeR, as all picnickers and campers-out know, is 
an excellent time for studying the nature and habits of 
insects and creeping things. All creation now seems to 
be on the go. idges fall into the lemonade, ants run 
over the sandwiches, flies fight for their share of the 
sweets. Crawling creatures of a hundred varieties, all 
equally loathsome, take the measure of our garments. 
3ut few persons stop long enough to observe carefully 
the appearance and habits of these small intruders; the 
only feeling is one of hostility to their presence, and a 
desire to get rid of them. Yet the humblest fly or the 
most disgusting worm is a creature worth observing—- 
wonderful in construction, often exquisite in color, and 
evidently designed to fill some purpose in the economy 
of nature. 

Recently I noticed a little ant running along the ground 
carrying a crumb of bread much larger and heavier than 
itself. Its strength, in proportion to its size, was im- 
mense. It was, I should think, at least as though a 
man of 120 pounds’ weight should attempt to carry a bar- 
rel of flour through a thicket of trees and underbrush. | 
Yet in spite of the bulk and weight of its burden, the 
tiny creature proceeded with great rapidity and apparent 
ease. All sorts of obstacles were in its way, pebbles and 
bits of sticks, which must have seemed formidable to a 
creature so minute, but over these or around them it 
made its way without hesitation. Thoreau’s Indian Joc 
carrying his canoe through the Maine woods was noth- 
ing to this achievement. 

At one point in its path lay a pebble as great in bulk 
as a boy’s marble; it was many times higher than the 
creature’s head, and was insurmountable. Around this 
huge boulder the ant was compelled to make its way; but 
on the other side of the rock an enemy lay in wait—an- 
other ant. As soon as the first ant came into sight this 
second ant rushed upon it and attempted to take its 
precious burden from it. It was a regular attempt at a 
“hold-up,” such as we used to read in books were prac- 
ticed by Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack on 
Hounslow Heath and Shooter’s Hill, but which xow, 
alas! are everyday affairs in every part of our own coun- 
try. The laborious ant at once dropped his burden, but 
not to run away; he promptly engaged tooth and nail 
with the footpad. The contest was long and doubtful, 
but I had the satisfaction of seeing the villain put to 
flight, when the ant took up his crumb again and re- 
sumed his way. I had no time to watch him further, but 
i presume he got safe home with his burden. I meas- 
ured the ground that the creature had gone over, and I 
found he had traveled about 15 feet inside of five minutes. 
To do this I calculated he had taken at least a thousand 
strides, and was about the same thing as if a man should 
walk through the thicket with his barrel of flour at the 
rate of 12 miles an hour. It was a wonderful exhibition 
of physical power in so small a creature. 

Caterpillars are not usually thought to be attractive, 
especially the hairless variety; but I was interested one 
day for a few minutes in one of the latter. I noticed 
one letting himself down from a moderate height by 
means of a thread, which he was spinning as he de- 
scended. When he approached the ground I took hold of 
the thread near the creature and held it aloft; he con- 
tinued to spin his thread and descend; again I lifted him 
up, and he kept on spinning for a while, when he stopped. 
He had evidently exhausted the material of which he 
made the thread. I found that in all he had spun a 
length of 15 or 16 feet at the rate of about 5 feet in a 
minute. This seems to me a very rapid rate of produc- 
tion, if, indeed, anything in the way of production were 
done more than to allow the mass of gluten within the 
caterpillar to be drawn out by the weight of the descend- 
ing body. 

Perhaps no one has ever determined the physical 
strength of an insect as shown by the length of time that 
it may continue on the wing, yet I made a little observa- 
tion one afternoon that interested me. I was in a skiff 
fishing on Lake Michigan just off the mouth of Black 
River, a quarter of a mile from the shore, when I noticed 
a small yellow butterfly winging its way across the wa- 
ter. It came almost Straight toward me. It passed close 
by my boat, and I thought it meant to stop with me, but 
it went on, and I wondered how far it could fly. How- 
ever, it went but a few rods further when its flight be- 
came feeble, and soon it fell upon the surface, only to be 
snapped up by a hurgry fish. I presume the insect had 
been fluttering about all that summer day, but resting 
much of the time on the flowers. I doubt if it could fly 
a mile at one effort. T. J. CoapMan. 
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The Antelope’s Sight. 


In your paper of June 6 you express a hope that those 
who have made observations about antelope will give 
their opinions as to the power of scent possessed by those 
animals. 

Judging from my own experience, and that published 
by other sportsmen, I believe that the species of antelope 
which have for ages lived on open plains, have acquired 
the habit of trusting for safety to their eyes, and either 
have feeble powers of smell or else pay no attention to 
the scent of their enemies. ' 

The species which live either in thick jungles or on 
mountains where the inequalities of the ground enable 
their enemies to creep close to them, possess a good 
power of scenting—but also depend greatly upon sight, 
their vision being remarkably acute. 

When stalking the black buck antelope (A. bezoartica) 
I am certain, from the experience of some years, that no 
trouble need be taken by the hunter to prevent them 
smelling him, but in places where they have often been 
shot at, everyone must be taken to avoid being seen, even 
when they are hundreds of yards distant. 

I have observed the same facts with regard to the 
Gazella bennetti. Although the writer of “A Manual of 
Indian Sport” states that gazelles have a “very keen sense 
of smell,” I have lain behind a bush or rock within 100 
yards of a herd, when a gentle breeze was blowing direct- 
x toward them, and they have taken no notice whatever. 

n the other hand, I have seen them watching me from 
a distance of 700 or 800 yards, and they have run away 
the instant I have turned in their direction. 

The four-horned antelope (Tetraceras quadricornis) 
always lives in thick jungle, and has, I believe, a good 
sense of smell as well as sight, but trusts very much to 
evade his enemies by lying hidden, and is usually killed 
by snapshots when rushing through bushes within 20 or 
30 yards. 

The nilgao (Portax pictus) has excellent sight, and 
in places where he is hunted, becomes very wary. I can- 
not speak from experience as to his power of smelling, 
because at the time when I shot some I imagined that 
it was like that of the deer tribe, so was always careful 
to approach up wind. Probably it is good, for Sir Sam- 
uel Baker states that he found them more difficult to 
stalk than Sambhur deer, which will scent a man half a 
mile away. 

Mr. Baillie Grohman, who has had great experience in 
hunting chamois, describes them as having remarkably 
acute smell as well as sight. During the late discussion 
in Forest AND STREAM about protective coloring, I do 
not think that attention was drawn to the fact of this 
being chiefly adapted to the times and places where it 
is most needed. The cheetul deer, for instance, (Axis 
maculatus) is easily seen in open places, where he can 
also see and smell his enemies; but when feeding, as is 
his common habit, in bushy jungle, the coat blends so ex- 
actly with the bright light upon the leaves, and the dark 
shadows under them, that I have looked intently from 
a distance of about thirty yards, at a place where I knew 
two or three deer were standing, and have been unable 
to distinguish them from the foliage until they ran away. 

When resting during the heat a the day these animals 
usually lie down in grass so thick and tall that they 
cannot be seen, even from the back of an elephant, until 
almost trodden upon. 

The zebra generally frequents open plains where pro- 
tective coloring is not needed in the day time, but is in 
danger chiefly at night, when approaching pools of water 
to drink. 

Mr. Francis Galton, in the account of his journey to 
Damaraland, says: “No more conspicuous animal can 
well be conceived, according to common ideas, than a 
zebra, but on a bright starlight night the breathing of 
one may be heard close by you and yet you will be posi- 
tively unable to see the animal. If the black stripes were 
more numerous, he would be seen as a black mass; if the 
white, as a white one; but their proportion is such as ex- 
actly to match the pale tint which arid ground possesses 
by moonlight.” J 

It would naturally be thought that such a large ani- 
mal as a giraffe can be easily seen, but Gordon Cum- 
ming stated that they are “invariably met with among 
venerable forests, where innumerable blasted and 
weather-beaten trunks occur,” and adds that he frequent- 
ly could not distinguish them without the help of a tele- 
scope; both his savage attendants and himself being liable 
tc mistake a trunk of a dead tree for a giraffe, or vice 
versa. 


Siberian Arms. 
It would greatly interest the numerous readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM, who are devoted to woodcraft, if 


your correspondent, L. Lodian, would kindly add to his 
very instructive descriptions of Siberia, some account of 
the guns and methods of trapping employed by the fur- 
hunters of that great country. The rifles used there dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century appear to have 
resembled, in many respects, those of the early back- 
woodsmen in America, being heavy in the barrel, but still 
smaller in the bore, owing to the high cost of ammuni- 
tion and difficulty of carrying sufficient for a'long resi- 
denice in the forests. I have read of fur-hunters at the 
annual fair of Nijni Novgorod, whose rifles carried balls 
weighing only 400 to the pound. In a book called “Recol- 
lections of Siberia in 1840-41,” by an Englishman named 
Cottrell, the following description is given: “The com- 
mon rifle barrels are made at Tobolsk, are very heavy 
and have a very small bore. The grooves are round, in- 
stead of perpendicular, and the ball, which is cut instead 
ef cast, is forced in, and the edges rounded off in ram- 
ming down. The lock is large and awkward-looking, the 
springs on the outside, that of the cock clumsy and not 
tempered. The whole machine works so slowly that you 
may see the trigger stop and move on again during the 
progress of the cock toward the pan. The charge does 
not contain 50 ins of powder. In the event of a 
spring breaking, the chasseur readily replaces it by one of 
wood, generally of larch, which answers his purpose 
equally well, and he is thus independent of the 

maker. With all these imperfections, as we have be- 
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fore, they rarely or never miss, and always hit an ani- 


mal whose fur is precious through the muzzle. Rifles of 
this sort cost here twenty-five roubles; powder is five 
roubles a pound, and lead is also dear.” 

Within a few years afterward the flint lock was re- 
placed in Siberia, by the percussion, the rifles maintain- 
ing their high character for accuracy. An English artist 
named Atkinson, who had traveled there, wrote a work 


“called “Oriental and Western Siberia,” published in 1858. 


He there states “The barrels are bored out of the solid 
metal and rifled with five grooves, having one and a 
quarter turn in the length of the barrel; they are usually 
made very heavy. The stocks are of birchwood, the locks 
obtained from Nijni Novgorod and are exceedingly 
rough; nevertheless this is a most deadly weapon. No 
rifle made by Purdey will carry its ball with more cer- 
tainty than these. Each is sold for 31s. 8d. Two were 
manufactured especially for me by order of the director, 
with more care than is usually bestowed on them, and 
the barrels were made lighter and better stocked. One 
was a small bore, carrying balls, 64 to the pound; this 
was for feathered game and small animals; the other 
was a large bore, carrying 32 to the pound, for deer, 
stags, elks, wolves, bears or even the tiger. With both 
of these I could shoot with perfect accuracy, and I sel- 
dom failed procuring game for a dinner when once with- 
in range of bird or beast. These rifles cost complete, 
with cases and all the necessary apparatus, £4 I5s. 
Doubtless, breechloaders have long since been adopted, 
but as the necessity for economizing ammunition must 
still exist among the fur-hunters, a few details about the 
size of bore and charges of powder and lead would be in- 
teresting and also of service to those who intend explor- 
ing wild countries. Dr. Nansen, during his expedition 
toward the North Pole, used composite guns, having a 
.20 bore shot barrel and .36 rifle, which proved very ef- 
fective. J. J. Meyrick. 
Devonsuire, England, 


Preserves and Wild Lands. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The observations and contentions of Didymus and Mr. 
Raymond S. Spears, and the editorial in Forest AND 
STREAM of July 4 about the game preserve deal with some 
matters that ought to be settled after while. 

The property right in land cannot be questioned or 
meddled with without attacking the most fundamental 
privileges upheld by common law and the sentiments of 
civilized society. There cannot be much disagreement be- 
tween doctors upon this subject, and Forest AND 
STREAM’s editorial, to be sound, had necessarily to trim 
the logic of two of its popular contributors. 

An individual, a club, a company, or a corporation, 
without any doubt, may own property. The ownership of 
land can no more be questioned or interfered with than 
any most simple and clear right of man under the laws 
most universaliy sanctioned by society. 

If an individual, a club or a corporation obtains legal 
title to a mountain or any other lot of land, trespassers 
upon that property are, and should be, subject to the 
same provisions that protect men in the occupation and 
use of any other private possession. 

Men buy, fence, improve, and occupy wild land with 
the object of securing for their own whatever they find 
upon it of value. They often seek title to it for no other 
advantages than its natural features. It is often secured 
legitimately and honestly for its woods and streams, and 
for whatever exists in them, particularly the fish and 
game. In this land of freedom there is no law limiting 
the acquisition of property. 

I agree with Didymus that no man or set of men 
should own more than 5,000 acres of wild, or any other 
kind of land, for that matter. I further agree with him, 
if he thinks so, that no man, or set of men, should -own 
the railroads or more than a million dollars or so. If 
the latter provision could be arranged and legally en- 
forced we would all have access to almost any place of 
recreation in the world. 

With our constitutional rights and privileges as they 
are now, and as they have been since 1776, I am in favor 
of all the private preserves of wild land, and all the 
Government reservation of such land possible. When 
there is a better method of protecting some of the natural 
wilderness, and the fish and game of our country, I will 
be in favor of that. 

In the region I am most familiar with, I have noticed 
that the wild land (and much of it is as wild as any in 
this country) is very much in need of private preserva- 
tion or some other kind. With the vandalism of skin 
and pot-hunters and fishers, prospectors, miners, lumber 
and mill men, stockmen and cantpers upon Government 
lands, there is left upon them little susceptible of removal 
or destruction. A domain open to everybody is denuded 
of everything of value upon it just in proportion to the 
number of people that find it profitable to raid it. An 
area of wild or public land is denuded of its timber, its 
waters, and, of course, of its fish and game, just as soon 
as enough people have access to it. 

State game, fish and forest protection, in thickly settled 
localities, may retard, but it does not prevent, the ultimate 
denudation of all the accessible public land and the diver- 
sion of all available waters. In thinly settled and remote 
localities gme, fish and forest protection is rarely ef- 
fected by State officials. California has a fish and game 
commission appointed by the Governor. Once in a while, 
it is alleged, it accomplishes the transplanting of some 
fish, or that it achieves the arrest of some conspicuous 
violator of the game laws in the cities. None of the 
waters of the State ever yield new fish, or an increased 
supply of native fishes, as far as is generally known, ex- 
cept that the lower portion of the Sacramento River and 
its sloughs have been enlivened with worthless carp and 
diminutive catfish not native to those waters. 

The best streams in this region are diverted, dammed 
and dynamited whenever and wherever people find it 
profitable or convenient to do these things. A few weeks 
ago men were arrested for “dynamiting” fish in the Sac- 
ramento River near Redding. According to the local 
press the culprits were discharged from custody because 
the State had no funds at the disposal of the county for 
their prosecution. 

The longest stream of this county has forty miles of 
its length cut off from the Sacramento into which it 
empties, by a dam that diverts all its waters in the late 
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summer months to a Chinese vegetable garden. The 
dam is impassable for fish at all seasons).clearly illegal, 
and a public nuisance, but it has been maintained for 
twenty years or more. . 

In this county of Shasta thousands of acres of timber 
land are burned over every summer. by fires set by van- 
dals of one kind or another, square miles of forest have 
been and are being denuded by smelting operations. Min- 
ing claims are located, the timber upon them cut and sold, 
and then the claims abandoned and others taken for the 
same purpose. There is no local power or any other to 
protest or prevent. If a few millionaires had some re- 
serves in this region and fortified them against trespass- 
ers and vandals, I believe they would be a comparative 
blessing, and that the next generation would be thank- 
ful that they existed. 

As I write a forest fire is burning in this vicinity. It 
has already burned for several miles over wild public 
lands. It is supposed to have started at a coal pit upon 
a mining claim. It followed a ridge along which there 
runs a ditch belonging to a mine. that has been idle for 
years. Fearing a flume might take fire, a ditch-tender 
“backfired” and “let it get away,” as is usually the case 
in the woods. It is safe to say that the fire has burned 
timber of more value than the two mines and all the 
flumes in the county, and it will doubtless continue burn- 
ing for weeks, possibly for months. But forest fires in 
California on public lands attract little notice or attention. 
Nobody loses but the people. 

As soon as a system of forest reservation was pro- 
posed for the Pacific Coast a small army of men that 
want everything wide open and free for all began active 
opposition to the measure. Stockmen want all the land 
wide open and free.. Prospectors and mineral land lo- 
cators want it open. All the small towns and communi- 
ties want what the stockmen and miners want. A number 
of counties sent their attorneys to Washington at the ex- 
pense of their citizens to work and protest against Gov- 
ernment reserves. The mosquito fleet of country news- 
papers heralded the cry that the land was being reserved 
for timber grabbers, railroads and lumbermen. 

As to private preserves and property rights in wild 
lands and woods, the man or men owning them should be 
commended for preserving some wilderness and its fish 
and game if they can. From my “point of view” they are 
entitled to their property, and I know of no reason why 
they should be delighted to have the public prey upon it 
any more than the people of our cities and towns delight 
in entertaining visiting strangers freely and without 
charge. There are things of value in a city street. Let a 
vandal help himself to a loaf of bread or a flower from a 
dooryard and he will at once realize the sacredness of 
private ownership. Are bread and flowers any more sus- 
ceptible to ownership than land? If Didymus and Mr. 
Spears are too poor to own wild land and pine for want, 
some others of us, poor mortals that we are, may say we 
are too poor to own anything else! If we do have right- 
ful, legal possession of wild land we hope and believe we 
are entitled to it. We grieve to pay taxes and build fences 
on public property. ; 

From my “point of view” I am almost ready to begin to 
believe I think that it will be well to give the millionaires 
all the land. If we could only get them stuck with a few 
square miles of it for each one of them it would keep 
them so busy that others of us might get some of the 
other things they have. I will swap several hundred acres 
of mine for a yacht, and will let some of them fish and 
hunt and chop trees if they will let me in on tame city 
preserves. This is a fair proposal. 

I believe sportsmen and lovers of the wilds are some- 
times retrogressive in their tendencies, for they want to get 
back to conditions that no longer exist. They ought to 
be glad to hear of all sorts of game preserves and protec- 
tion, parks, clubs, forest reserves, and anything but wide 
open public land. If there were more private reserves in 
the vicinity of our cities many people would be thankful 
if they could walk or ride through them, even though 
trespass signs were plentiful along the-way. If that great 
cornfield, Illinois, had a wilderness of a hundred square 
miles in the middle of it full of bearsand Indians it would 
be almost as beneficial to people as Chicago. 

Arid so, with regret for the retrogressive tendencies of 
Didymus and Mr. Spears, I send you this breeze from 
the Sierras. ’ CHArtes L. PAIGE. 

Suasta, Cal., July. 





Still Heathen. 


Dr. Evcene P. Duntap, the oldest missionary in ser- 
vice in Siam, has recently visited the Province of Nakawn. 
The people were still heathen, as the following incident 
will show: A tiger had killed a buffalo and left his half 
eaten carcass in the jungle. The natives feared to slay 
the tiger, lest his spirit should punish them. So, as they 
said, “they made the tiger commit suicide.” A path was 
cut to the jungle where lay the half eaten body. Stakes 
were. driven on either side of the path, and two old- 
fashioned flint muskets were securely fastened to the 
stakes with the muzzles pointing across the path. A tight 
cord .was drawn across from musket to musket and tied 
to the tri In the morning there was a dead tiger, 
and the natives cut his flesh for. food to make them strong 
and to use as a preventive against smallpox, and crushed 
his bones to secure a powder as efficacious as the best 
patent medicine so freely advertised by the press in this 
land. The veteran missionary plead with the people to 
renounce such follies, but in vain—New York Observer. 


Biue Mountain Park. 


Mempers of the family of the late Austin Corbin, of 
New York, have decided to practice forestry on the Blue 
Mountain Forest Park, near Newport, in Sullivan county, 
N. H., and have asked that a working plan for the man- 
agement of the timber lands be prepared by the Bureau of 
Forestry. Alfred Akerman, an instructor in the Yale 
Forest School, with eight men, will be employed on the 
work during the summer. 

The Blue Mountain Forest Park contains 25,000 acres, 
and is stocked with a variety of wild animals, including 
what is said to be the largest herd of pure-bred buffalo 
in this country. There are 128 head of the animals. Be- 
sides the buffalo, the park contains wild boar from Ger- 
many, elk, moose, and deer of several kinds. 
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On the New Jersey Coast. 


Aspury Park, N. J., July 17—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is extremely doubtful if the New Jersey 
coast has ever had so poor a season for striped bass 
as the present one; and it is regarded as practically 
over with the ending of June. While in ordinary sea- 
sons a few fish are taken from time to time during 
August and September, still June is always the pro- 
lific month, and with the craft little endeavor is made 
after that month, save when heavy easterly weather is 
on. I think twenty fish will cover the entire number 
taken at all the favorite points, which is a most re- 
markably poor showing. 

One of 31% pounds is the record fish, to the credit 
of Uncle Billy Brumaker, who deserves the prize, as 
it is safe to assert that he has fished a day for each 
pound of fish. 

Kingfish are fairly plentiful, and are fine in size— 
much above the average—but are biting but little, ex- 
cept early in the morning. 

Weakfish are beginning to take the hook, and bite 
almost exclusively at night. As yet, however, they 
are quite small, the larger ones are not yet feeding 
inshore. 

A cheering indication of what we have in store is the 
myriads of sand eels crowding in along the beach. If 
they continue with us we know that all varieties of 
fish will soon be present, as they Are the bait fish par 
excellence, and are eagerly sought by all our fishes. 
Plaice, too, are unusually scarce, and those that do 
favor us with their’ presence are very small. In the 
streams where last year, and, in fact, for many years, 
I have taken 20 to 30 at a tide of the finest size, a 
couple, or, at most, 4 small fish, are the usual result. 
Why this is so, it is difficult to understand. Their food 
is abundant and tidal conditions are good; but the 
fish are absent. A most remarkable thing in relation to 
the weakfish has come to light, of the thousands that 
I have taken from the ocean and the different waters 
of this and other States, I never before took spawn- 
bearing fish. Of a catch I made a few evenings since 
3 contained spawn. While the ova was far from ma- 
ture, still it was well advanced in growth, and a friend, 
who was with me, tells me that two of his fish were in 
the same condition. It is just another “new thing” 
under the sun. Blackfish are unusually abundant, and 
some very large ones of 10 to 18 pounds have been 
taken from the beach south of Long Branch, at the 
outlet of Pakannassee Lake. They are hard, heavy 
fighters, but are not a strictly game fish. Some schools 
of bluefish have appeared along the beach at remote 
intervals, but not close enough in to be within the 
reach of rod and reel. The boatmen, however, have 
secured some, and they readily sell for 15 cents per 
pound when fresh from the water. 

LEONARD HULIT. 





Chat and Criticism. 


CnHartestown, N. H., July 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The hot weather precludes physical exercise 
and reduces the mental activity to the amount necessary 
to read the papers, and make comments on their con- 
tents, and the last number of Forest AND STREAM affords 
me an opportunity to “put in my oar” in one or two of 
the verbal contests which its contributors are always in- 
viting. 

In the first place the mysterious monster, to which 
your Seattle correspondent calls our attention, has noth- 
ing mysterious about him, he is simply the well-known 
“thrasher,” otherwise the fox shark Carcharias vulpes, 
mentioned in all books on ichthyology, and often by Arctic 
navigators. I read of him 70 years ago, I think in 
“Scoresby’s Voyages,” and have often seen him described. 
His tail is about half his whole length, and the upper 
lobe of it is very thick and heavy, and he uses this as a 
club, with which to attack the whales. 

The second point which strikes me is the grammatical 
error in the title of the very interesting article heading, 
Visits With Apes and Monkeys. You can pay a visit to 
an ape or monkey, or one of them might go with you to 
visit some other person, but visit means to go to see, and 
not examination or conversation, for the latter of which 
it has been often used lately by western writers, and the 
corruption is, I think, a “Chicagoism,” as I note writers 
of that enterprising city speak of visiting with a person 
when they simply mean talking with them. The Latin 
origin of the word merely means “to see,” as a doctor 
visits his patient, or a general the army posts under 
his command, but the preposition with is wrong. 

The third point which has struck me lately, is the dis- 
cussion now going on in your columns relating to game 
preserves, and here I am much inclined to take the side 
of the preserve owners. It is all very fine to rave about 
monopoly and exclusiveness, but we have got to remem- 
ber that this continent is not very different from the rest 
of the world, and that the laws and customs which time 
has brought about in other countries, must be adopted 
here, as the growth of population and civilization fill up 
the once waste lands. hen this country was first set- 
tled by the whites it was mainly an unbroken forest, and 
deer, turkeys, grouse and other game abounded every- 
where, they formed the chief supply of animal food to 
the newcomers, and every one was free to kill them at 
his pleasure. 

As the country became settled, the game was exter- 
minated, and protective laws were passed, more than 100 
years ago, but the habit still remained among the mass 
of the people, of shooting and fishing at their will, regard- 
less of place or time. A 

The rapid disappearance of the game has led to more 
stringent laws in the last century, governing the times at 

which game may be taken, and the continued increase 


of population, renders it necessary to put some restriction 
on places as well. 

The old maxim, that “every man’s house is his castle,” 
covers the right to protect and preserve his property, 
and it is coming to be understood that the game raised 
on a man’s land is as much his property as any of his 
other crops. The right of everybody to kill game 
everywhere has become extinct, as the land came into 
private ownership, and while it may seem undemocratic 
or unrepublican, for any one person to own or control 
20,000 or 30,000 acres of land, jt must be considered that it 
1s In most cases land unsuited for profitable agriculture, 
while eminently fitted for the shelter and support of wild 
animals, and that the “overflow” of those preserved on 
it will naturally stock quite a large neighborhood with 
sufficient game for reasonable sport. 

I quite agree with Mr. Avis in his answer to Mr. 
Spears, and I do not agree with Mr. Spears that his 
woodsmen have any rights at all, beyond the property 
they own. It is merely the survival of the free and easy 
customs of the days when nobody owned the land, and 
it was, of course, open to all. Time and growth have 
changed the conditions, and altered the question, and the 
sooner we make up our minds to the inevitable the bet- 
ter for all concerned. While, as the learned judge says 
in the decision in the case you print, the game on the 
land of any man cannot be considered as his property un- 
til he reduces it to his possession, and it may leave his 
property at its will, for that of some one else, by fencing 
his land, he reduces that to his possession, with the game 
on it, as long as it remains there, and any entrance on 
that property in pursuit of it, is clearly an act of tres- 
pass, and may be so treated. 

_Now to another question. Your correspondent, Mr. 
Shurter, identifies the bloodhound with the old Talbot, in 
which I do not agree with him. I may be wrong, but 
I have always understood the Talbot to be the old Eng- 
list mastiff, and that the family of that name, which bore 
his semblance on their escutcheon, were so named from 
their tenacity “to grip and hold on” in the old fighting 
days of the Plantaganet Kings of England. Which came 
first and gave the name, I cannot say, “whether dog 
wagged the tail or the tail wagged the dog’ Perhaps 
your Washington correspondent, Mr. Henry Talbot, may 
throw some light on this question. 

Finally, and to elose my growlings for this, I will go 
back a few months to a letter from Mr. Lodian, in 
which he claims that he discovered the process of making 
silk worm gut, and that he was sent to Spain by Mr. 
Marston for that purpose. Now he may have picked 
up a few minor details, as to the strength of the vinegar 
used, or the length of time of the immersion, but I have 
known generally how the gut was prepared ever since 
I first used it, nearly 70 years ago. I do not remember 
whether I got the information from Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s “Salmonia,” or Dr. Ure’s dictionary of Arts and 
Manufactures, but I knew that the worm, when ripe and 
‘ready to spin, was immersed for a time in strong vine- 
gar, then broken open, the silk bag taken out, and 
stretched on a board to dry, and the first gut I ever used, 
in the hank, as imported, showed the spinal curls at each 
end, where it had been wound round the pins, which 
kept it in place. Enough for to-day! Von W. 





Sacramento Trout. 


SAN Francisco, Cal.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 
year I gave you a short account of my annual outing on 
the upper Sacramento River at La Moine, Shasta county. 
1 again visited this lovely spot and my stay of ten days 
was replete with similar scenes. The grand old river 
was just as enticing, the rainbow and brown trout were 
as plentiful, and my short vacation came to an end too 
soon. 

On my arrival I was met at the station by familiar 
faces. The genial landlord, Cliff Coggins, welcomed me 
most heartily, and the housekeeper, Mrs. Anderson, who 
loves to cater to the hungry fishermen, gave me a right 
royal good handshake and bade me welcome. I must 
not forget to mention Tom Kemper, known as “Missouri 
Tom,” who is a character in himself, a whole-souled fel- 
low, always ready to act as your guide. When he is en- 
gaged by other anglers he will honestly tell you the best 
pools and riffles and the flies he finds most successful. 
He is an all-right good fellow and knows the river like 
a book from Delta to Sims. 

The best fly-fishing on this river is to be had from 5 
to 8:30 evening, while fishermen who use a spoon, may 
have good fishing morning, noon and night. It is well, 
however, to rest in midday, and it is generally the time 
which anglers devote to writing to their wives, friends 
and sweethearts—and sportsmen always have some one 
to wish them luck and a safe return. 

The manager of the lumber camp frequently invites his 
guests to go up to Camp No. 1, six miles distant, which 
is a most enjoyable trip. It is most interesting to see 
the monster logs shoot down the hill side, half a mile 
in half a minute. The active lumbermen handle the 
logs as they drop into the pond, and when a jam occurs 
it is wonderful to see how quickly they break it. 

Colonel W. Kelichor was my fishing companion for 
my first trip, a sportsman of the old school, a thorough 
gentleman, and an angler of long and large experience. 
When leaving the hotel I was informed that the Onion 
Patch Pool was alive with quinnat salmon. I there- 
fore took my casting rod along, hoping to hook on to a 
salmon, which I did on the second cast, and he proved 
to be a monster in size, the largest fish I ever hooked. 
My 7-ounce rod was worked as it never had been worked 
before, and for an hour and a half, under the careful 
supervision of the Colonel, I enjoyed the grandest sport: 
it was ever my good fortune to get. The fish broke water 
a dozen times, and at no time during the first hour did - 
he let up once, and I had from one to two hundred feet- - 
of line out. All things come to an end, and I got him, as 
I thought, completely under control, and was about to 
bring him to gaff when he gave one final effort to get 
away, and within ten feet of the shore threw himself on 
a rock and the hook broke. He had the utmost difficulty 
to get out of the shallow water back to the deep pool 
again. I might have attempted to take him with my 


hands, he was in such a weakened condition, but he put 
up such a great fight that I took my hat off to him and 
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said good-by. The Colonel was heart-broken at the ‘loss 
of such a fighter as this fish had proven himself to be. 
He evidently communicated to his mates his miraculous 
escape, as I did not get another strike from a salmon 
in that pool. I had, however, excellent sport during 
the rest of my stay, principally fly-fishing, the trout rang- 
ing from a half pounder to one and three-quarters and 
one six pounder. 

Slate Creek, which empties into the Sacramento River 
a! this point, is a very prolific little stream and an ideal 
home for trout, with its high bluffs and immense boulders 
studded here and there continuously from its headwa- 
ters to its outlet. In the early part of the season when 
the Sacramento River is high and at times somewhat dis- 
colored, this creek affords excellent sport to the sturdy 
young angler, who cares not for the many impediments 
which beset him. A good creel is always obtainable. It 
is very swift and the fish taken are of good size, strong 
and great fighters. 

There are always amusing inciderts occurring when 
out on fishing trips, one of which will bear chronicling. 
A lady angler, wife of a well-known fisherman, was whip- 
ping in a sportsmanlike manner the riffle at the head of 
the Onion Patch Pool (by the way this particular pool was 
reserved for women and old men, being of easy access 
and only five minutes’ walk from the~hotel), when sud- 
denly she stopped, and from where I stood, probably a 
hundred yards off, I saw that she had hooked a fish of 
goodly proportions, the largest she said she had ever 
hooked, and she has landed many a fish. But in this par- 
ticular instance she unfortunately lost her usual presence 
of mind and essayed to hold the fish without allowing 
him to make a dash for liberty; of course her tackle 
gave way, and when I reached her she was in tears. Be- 
tween her sobs she remarked, “If Will had only been 
here I would not have lost the fish.” Will is one of our 
most successful fishermen with either spoon or fly; he 
is a great worker and never fails to fill his basket. Will 
and his wife spend their vacations at La Moine, and the 
many baskets of fish which he ships to his friends in the 
city testify to his prowess as an angler. 

La Moine bids fair to become one of the principal re- 
sorts in California for anglers who want good fishing and 
good accommodations. 

My stay was most pleasurable, and I again look for- 
ward to a similar outing in 1904. 


JAMES WATT. 
Fish and Fishing. 


Salmon Fishermen Returcing. 


Many of the American and Canadian salmon fisher- 
men who were early upon their rivers have returned 
home, and notwithstanding the indifferent opening of 
the season most of them report satisfactory sport. 
There are still many fishermen on their streams at pres- 
ent writing, and the parties who take the second half 
of the fishing in certain waters have only recently gone 
into camp. 

Messrs. Ivers Adams and Walter M. Brackett are 
still, at this date, upon their rivers, the Moisie and Ste. 
Marguerite, respectively, where the sport is yet at its 
height. The Restigouche and Cascapedia Salmon Clubs 
report a number of members still upon the pools. Some 
of them will go to Lake St. John for the ouananiche 
fishing, before returning home, and others will stay 
over for a time at Murray Bay, but the majority return 
directly home from the rivers. Mr. R. E. Plumb has 
already gone from the Natashquan, where his party en- 
joyed good sport, and the Messrs. Adams, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Sampson, who was their guest, from the 
Moisie. Mr. Morton Paton of New York passed 
through Quebec on the 7th inst., from the Trinity, 
which he fished in company with Messrs. Edson Fitch 
and Vesey Boswell. This party has 109 fish to its rec- 
ord for the season. The sea trout were rather late this 
season at Trinity, so that the fishing for them was 
scarcely at its best when the party left the river. Trin- 
ity Bay offers about the best sea trout fishing to be 
found anywhere. 

The Godbout is being fished by Messrs. John Man- 
uel and nephew of Ottawa and Col. Whitehead and Mr. 
Law of Montreal. This remarkable river had yielded 
348 salmon to four rods this year up to the Ioth inst., 
and is still being fished. I recalled some of the remark- 
able scores made on the Godbout, when reading the 
boast made a few days ago by an English sportsman 
in Chambers’ Journal. In this publication Mr. W. A. 
Sommerville reports the killing of 53 salmon by him in 
one week on the Corrib River in Galway. I was ‘con- 
versing with Mr. Napoleon Comeau, the well-known 
occasional correspondent of Forest AND STREAM the 
other day, on the subject of scores, and he referred me 
to the fact that some years ago he had made the rec- 
ord catch of 57 salmon in one day on the Godbout. In 
three days of that season nearly 400 fish were killed by 
three rods in the river. Of course this fishing was 
merely to establish a record. The river is now prac- 
tically swarming with fish. The early run this season 
made a good average in size. The present run yields 
an average of about ten pounds. 

Speaking of numbers it is interesting to note that 
the yield of the nets at the mouth of the Moisie for one 
day this season was eight hundred fish. These nets 
have been so judiciously employed for the last half 
century or so that the angling in the Moisie now is as 
good as ever it was, thus illustrating what may be ac- 
complished by a wise understanding between angling 
and netting interests and the close observance of pru- 
dential legislation, coupled with some scientific knowl- 
edge of the subject. It should be noted, too, that the 
Messrs. Holliday, who succeeded to their father’s in- 
terests in the netting privilege of the Moisie many years 
ago, still maintain a hatchery on the river. I am for- 
warding this letter from the establishment at the mouth 
of the Moisie, which I hope to ascend to-day, returning 
with some practical experience at the “Anglers’ Camp,” 
eighteen miles up the river. 

t find that. besides shipping enormous quantities of 
fresh salmon from this and other North Shore streams 
to the American and Canadian markets, the Messrs. 
Holliday send large quantities of the split and salted 
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fish to Europe where the salt is partially extracted and 
the fish smoked ready for consumption. The process 
of preparing the fish for this market is a very interest- 
ing one, and Captain Sands of Denmark, an old ship 
captain, who has charge of it, tells me that the product 
of Scotch, Norwegian and other European rivers is 
now very far from sufficient to supply the German and 
Danish demands for salmon, and that the Copenhagen 
firm represented by him imports immense quantities of 
Pacific Coast as well as Atlantic Coast salmon for their 
European trade. 

The Hollidays are not limited to the Moisie for 
their supply of salmon, but employ the iron coasting 
steamship “King Edward” in collecting the supply of 
fish netted at the mouths of the other North Shore 
streams. As this ship also carries the anglers who 
fish these northern waters, it may readily be imagined 
that its atmosphere is laden to overflowing with fishing 
stories. Its commander, Captain Picken, has sailed in 
every sea and has a good fund of his own. 


Fishiog for Swordfish. 


One of Captain Picken’s most interesting experiences 
was fishing for swordfish off the coast of Peru. The 
small craft used are birch-bark canoes, very much like 
those used by the North American Indians, but of 
larger size. The canoemen are also of Aztec or Indian 
origin. The fishing tackle consists of a harpoon four 
feet long, attached to about 130 fathoms of line. The 
fish float lazily on the surface of the warm placid 
water, apparently asleep, for the canoemen approach 


quite close to them before hurling the harpoon into ~ 


them. Then the excitement begins. The fish darts 
down, but finding no relief, commences a series of wild 
rushes and giddying gyxations, now switching the boat 
sharply around and around, and now towing it with 
frightful velocity. Some hours are frequently occupied 
in killing one of these fish. That described by Captain 
P*cken measured 19 feet in length. 

The captain had naturally heard a great deal from the 
American anglers traveling on his ship of the sport 
afforded by the Lake St. John ouananiche, some of 
which seemed very much more incredible to him than 
many of his own stories. Yet none of them are un- 
familiar to frequenters of those northern waters. So 
much stranger do the experiences of others appear to 
us than those of our own! 

Messrs. Bayard Dominick and Dr. Smith and son of 
New York have gone home after enjoying excellent 
sport on the Mistassini, notwithstanding that they ar- 
rived on the river very late. This Mistassini, which 
is a salmon river on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, must not be confounded with the famous 
ouananiche river of the same name flowing into Lake 
St. John. 


- Pollution of Rivers. 


There is very much cause for alarm in Canada over the 
subject of river pollution. The increased demand for 
pulp has led to a very large increase in the number of 
saw and pulp mills in the backwoods of the Dominion, 
and these are, very unfortunately, erected in many cases 
upon the banks of some of the best salmon and trout 
streams, and with an utter disregard of the law prohibit- 
ing the pollution of rivers. I know of salmon rivers 
which have been completely ruined in this manner. As 
an illustration of the extent to which this evil has grown, 
it is only necessary to refer to the last annual report of 
the late Mr. L. Z. Joncas, Government Superintendent of 
Fish and Game, addressed to the Minister at the head of 
the department. He states that upon the occasion of an 
official trip into the country north of Montreal for the 
purpose of observing how the law was obeyed, he found a 
very alarming state of things with reference to the future 
of the fisheries in that part of the Province. During the 
trip he visited thirty-nine mills and found that not only 
was there not a single one with a fishway, as required by 
law, but that all the mill owners deliberately threw the 
sawdust and other refuse from their mills into the dis- 
charges of the lakes and into the rivers, a condition of 
affairs which is bound to work the total ruin of the 
fisheries unless the proper remedy is at once applied. 

[We have in hand and shall publish in our next issue 
a valuable report on certain investigations into the effects 
of sawdust on fish.] 


Fishing Stories, 

The present season’s crop of fishing stories in this 
country promises to be outdone by that from the other 
side of the water. The Mr. Sommerville, whose ex- 
perience in the Corrib River has been already referred 
to, tells of two salmon rising to him at the same time, 
and claims that he hooked them both. 

An angler who was fishing the Avon, near Tomintoul, 
with a trout fly recently, says that he hooked a trout 
about three inches long which was instantly killed by a 
grilse of four pounds. Feeling an unexpected strain, 
and not aware of the incident, he worked gently to the 
side, and secured the grilse in his landing-net. Then 
the grilse let go its hold of the trout, which was still 
on the hook. 

I was shown at Moisie, yesterday, a salmon fly with 
part of a broken cast attached, which had been taken 
out of a net in which salmon were captured, and was 
told that on previous occasions a salmon fly has been 
found attached to the mouth of netted salmon, all of 
which tends to prove that even so apparently slight an 
mjury as a hook in the mouth sends the fish straight 
back to its hospital in salt water. 

Last night I watched Mr. Holliday’s men taking the 
salmon out of a net. Almost the third part of a fish 
of over twenty pounds weight was missing. It had 
been bitten clean away by a seal, while entangled in the 
meshes of the net. E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


A consignment of 20,000 rainbow trout ova are en 
voyage from the hatchery of Mr. Moreton Frewen, In- 
nishannon, County Cork, to Japan for exhibition at the 
Japan exhibition at Tokio in the coming summer. The 
ova were fertilized and then spread on muslin troughs 
covered with two inches of damp moss, the whole being 
hermetically sealed in a can. By the time the can com- 
pletes its voyage, some 11,000 miles, the ova will be al- 
most hatched out—London Fishing Gazette. 
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Canoe and Camp Life Along the 


‘Delaware River. : 
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XVIL—A Side Trip to a Trout Stream.—Fly-Casting a 
Saw Creek, Peonsylvania, 
I’m just a jolly little trout! 
Darting, flashing, leaping out 
From my home beneath the bank, 
Where the ferns grow tall and rank! 
Ripples, shadows, dance and play 
Through my pooi both night and day. 
King am I in this my nook; 
Joyous in my forest brook. 
—Soliloquy of the Brook Trout. 


It is the mountain to the sea 
That makes a messenger of me; 
And lest I loiter on the way, 
And lose what I am sent to say, 
It sets my music to a song, 
And bids me sing it all day long. 
Farewell, for here the stream is slow, 
And I have many a mile to go. 
—Monologue of the Trout Brook. 


My comrade has at last grown weary ofthe river. He 
sits here under the shadow of Mt. Minsi, and looks list- 
lessly at the marvelous play of light through and under 
all the lines of silver palaces made by drifting cloud- 
masses, and at their shadows over the league-long hill- 
ranges, and their reflections in the deep, still water just 
where the Delaware breaks through the Water Gap. Yet 
he sees nothing, and voices his lack of interest: 

“All very well; but I have had this sort of thing for 


UNFENCED NATURE, 


many weeks. I would not care to hear the finest orchestra 
forever. I am ashamed to fish any more for these bass. 
Had more than my share a month ago. I must go to 
town, or get further away from folks. Want it tamer or 
wilder.” 

“Where are your eyes and ears, man? All these wooded 
— freshly washed, and a rainbow with one end vivid, 
and—— 

“Ain’t wild enough to suit me. Reef that smile; that 
widow is in Boston now; so I’m not going back to Nar- 
rowsburg. Going to town, unless you will go to Saw 
Creek with me at daylight to-morrow.” 

Useless to argue when his mind is “sot!” I know that 
the long-continued dry weather means only half the usual 
volume of water in the trout stream from which I brought 
away nearly two hundred beauties two years ago. The 
fish will see us and hide; the season is far advanced, the 
water too warm, and the trout are at the mouths of the 
spring rivulets. But I realize that the stream and its 
woods are singularly wild and attractive. And I should 
miss my comrade. : 

Five o’clock the next morning finds us leaving the Gap 
in a double-seated surrey behind fast steppers provided 
by host Johnson, of: the Glenwood House at the Gap. 


AFTER LUNCHEON, 


We pass through that famous region of high hills and 
winding river, and on to Shoemaker, about twelve miles 
from the Gap. There we turn to the left, cross the Big 
Bushkill River, drive four miles into woods, and are at 
the Decker cottage on the bank of Saw Creek. Here is 
where the whippoorwills, male and female, sat on the 
fence two years ago and the female sang the well-known 
notes for five minutes, as mentioned in a former number 
of this series. The stream is roaring down through the 
woods, not ten rods back of the house. feverish 
longing to hasten the jointing of the rods and the actual 
casting of flies, is strong upon us. We drive a half mile 
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further, to where “Bill” Counterman, the best fly-fisher- 
man along this stream, sits on the doorstep of his tiny 
mountain dwelling, and regards us with a sarcastic grin. 

“Howdy! Ye don’t say ye kum fur fish? No use; no 
water; they see ye!” 

Then he talks of the land-owners along the creek having 
told him to keep off fishermen, to warn them of direful 
things if they cast flies here. For the first wish with him 
is to impress visitors with a sense of his imporftance. He 
has fished this brook, man and boy, during forty years 
of actual residence on its banks. 

After what he considers a due amotint of persuasion, 
he is induced, as he meant to be from the start, to fish for 
us, SO we may not return to the Gap with not even one 
trout; for with his long, special knowledge of the haunts 
of the trout here, he can catch three of them while even 
a skillful angler who is a stranger to the stream, would 
get one. 

He is shown our fly-books; and after finding fault with 
all the flies, and saying it is foolishness to use even the 
gray-drake and fox, which he praised at the same seascn 
two years ago, he selects a dozen of the best, and us-s 
them in preference to his own, which he had announced 
were “specially made for me in Bosting, and the only fl, 
’at takes trout hyar.” 

This man is indeed a character, and we give his pict:irc. 
His hard, often almost destitute mountain life, has_ not 
shaken his courage, his faith in himself, his garrulous 
— In his tiny house I have seen ten dollars’ worth 
of fried trout piled high on his table to feed his nine chil- 
dren and himself and wife. He cuts hoop-poles and cord- 
wood in fall and winter, hauling them to Stroudsburg, 
twelve miles distant, and starting at four o’clock the 
coldest mornings. He raises a few bushels of buckwheat 
from a stony field. But his principal income is from 
summer trout-fishing for men who cafinot catch trout 
themselves, or wish more trout than they are likely to get. 





WATER-BREAK MADE BY A TROUT THAT HAS MISSED THE FLY, 


A mixture of shrewdness and backswoods philosophy, 
easy in old clothes and rubber wading boots, full of 
reminiscence, knowing every rock along this stony and 
difficult brook, drawing a very long bow, and making a 
brave fight for ihienselt’ and a great family, he is a pic- 
turesque backswoodsman, and a study for the most ex- 
pert fly-casters. He fishes with one fly, and nearly always 
up stream. 

“Fly acts more nat’ral; an’ ther mud an’ stuff ye stir 
up ain’t goin’ down under yer flies an’ scarin’ ther fish.” 

Long, long plodding through wildest woods where the 
boulders stick up through brown of fallen leaves and 
pine-needles and among laurel and rhododendron bushes, 
and we dre at the cabin built by a fisherman of Philadel- 





phia, who, with Mr. E. D. Hemingway, of that city, owns 
a fishing privilege along a mile or two of the stream. 
Here is a picture of our party at the cabin. 

Flies were: cast in vain. The writer lost four beauties 
during the day because they were hooked where it was 
impossible to secure them. Scarcely a foot of that whole 
rocky bed but has its pitfalls and difficulties of boulders, 
and submerged, fractured, sharp-edged rock—upended, 
sidewise, sloping—presenting a most treacherous and 
generally unseen foothold. Every step must be taken 
carefully—felt for. You go over a flat rock three feet 
under the rushing water, feel its edge, and cautiously step 
off into water a foot deeper, where sloping edges of more 
rocks invite slipping and possible fracture of an ankle, and 
where the green water-alge add to the danger of a bad 
fall. And yet to wade in that stream is a great pleasure, 
for it is very beautiful, and contains cimeaniaae large 
trout. You do not know what moment you may be 
fastened to a large one, and have your work cut out for 
you. Glance at the accompanying illustration of just one 
vista along that brook, and you will understand. At the 
right stage of water it affords excellent trout fishing. 
Each pool and rapid is a picture. There is a delicious 
sense of real wildness. A single morning wade there 
will show you dozens of real wild birds, and not a single 
sparrow. 

One of the Philadelphians who owns. fishing rights 
there, is a rare combination of hard-headed business sense 
and enthusiastic nature-love. It is a great pleasure to 
hear him tell of his life along Saw Creek. He calls it 
“up there.” I give the substance of one such talk; but I 
cannot reproduce the face and eyes lighted up with his 
love of it all: 

“The camp-fire up thete is a solace and a joy—the ally 
of dreams. The quails and thrushes and grouse all take 
you by surprise; swallows swimming in the wind, or a 
thornbush in blossom around a befid and Holding nests of 
bluebirds and warblers. There the thrée joy-calls of the 
whippoorwill, and the ‘passion of midsummer’ in the 
throbbing boom of the nightjar, come unexpectedly in the 
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windless, moonlighted silence. The whole thing is to me 
a kind of wild love-rainbow on a backgroutid of green. 


. I know those brook-voices mighty well—sturdy at the 


falls, low-voiced medleys of song on rapids: and the 
woods are a harp of sighing under brave mountain winds. 
I wonder if you will understand when I say the stream’s 
beauty and musi¢ are cousins to the beauty of the west 
wind in the emerald haze of the woods. I am a dreamer 
up there; but dreams are quite as much realities as rocks. 
I have known that whole region from boyhood. My early 
summers and springs were sweet with it; and they are 
lived over again when I get there. Those pines and hem- 
locks are my brothers and sisters. I know every note of 
the water. -Even over in Philadelphia I sometimes hear 
it calling to me. Just last week I was up there in a 
glorious day; and the stream was one winding, moving 
dazzle, and dancing leaf-shadows. In that water and its 
music is the beauty of sorrow, the beauty of love and of 
life in the forest, the beauty of wildness, and of faith, 
and of wanderings and cadences of the harp, and there 
is friendship in the wind and wild flowers, and in the 
very pathless ways of the wild bees. 

“That, sir, is what I call seeing. Now let me tell you 
about taking a blind man up there, a chap with eyes that 
could not see, and a heart that did not know. I had 
often told him what good times I had up there, even 
when I did not get a single trout. He is a prominent 
business man in a great city, a bank director, and with 
a keen eye for a dollar; but he cannot see a wild flower. 

“Well, I drove that man up Saw Creek, all the way to 
the cabin. He had an idea that to catch trout, one merely 
had to sit on the bank and the trout would come and 
hook themselves; and that you could fill a creel that 
way in twenty minutes. I left him sitting on the bank, 
and went off to try for a fish or two, and came back with 
three small trout, and told him. His disgust at the 
poor fishing was immense. We had an excellent 
luncheon in that glorious, wild dining-room, after which 
he wanted to ‘go home.’ 

“I went into the cabin and found that he had written 
in pencil over the doorway ‘Nothing in Inferno can 
equal Saw Creek.’ And I came out and looked across 
the valley to the mountain range where I had often been 
so happy with my gun and bird-dog. There was a fine 
summer wind, and the woods over there were roaring 
with pleasure, and cloud-shadows and sunshine were 
playing hide and seek over miles on miles of that long 
hillside, And J heard a red squirrel chickareeing on 


top of the cabin, and went around and looked up at him; 
and he just jerked his tail and body, and said to me: 
‘Old man, you and I understand this thing up here; but 
that fellow is not one of us!’ And before I thought I 
answered back right out loud: ‘Right you are, little chap! 
and when I come up here next week he will not be along; 
but I shall bring you a quart of chestnuts, and I hope 
you will lunch with me!’ And that fellow looked at me 
as if he thought I was crazy, and asked: ‘What are you 
talking to?’ And I drove that blind man out, and on the 
road I stopped where a quail was whistling on the fence; 
and this fellow asked: ‘What are you stopping for, and 
what is that making a noise?’ And over in Philadelphia 
at a club, he drank his coffee and smoked, and used his 
napkin and finger-bowl, and said to me: ‘I look back on 
that god-forsaken country and wonder what under the 
heavens takes you there!’ And I remembered the fif- 
teen inch trout that I hooked in rapid water; the one 
that ran between my legs; and what a royal fight he 
gave me, and how handsome he was! I recalled the 
pool shown you now in this picture. See the ripple there.- 
the splash in the water where a trout rose and missed my 
fly? And I mentally asked that city clubman: ‘Which 
is the more god-forsaken, this club, or that stream and 
forest?’ He will not go there with me again, for I now 
understand and shall remember that a fine adjunct on a 
pleasant trip up there is a congenial companion who is 
not blind and deaf.” 

Our party spent the day on the stream, and three rods 
secured only fourteen trout. But we caught and brought 
away much that we could not show, and that will at- 
tract us to the stream again. I want a photograph of the 
trespass sign three miles above, staring out from a thicket 
right beside the brook: 

“No fishinher 
Tresperzpersikotid.” 


There are about five miles of good fishing water that is 
open to the public below that sign. Dark flies like the 
brown-hackle, gray-drake and fox are the favorites. 

How the pen lingers, trying to escape the closing of 
this series. The very last entries are made in our fish- 
ing journal. 

Next week the final article of this series will mention 
some of the Indian history and tradition of the Dela- 
ware Valley. L. F. Brown. 





The Nepigon, Its Beauty and Its 
Trout. 


O priceless memories! peerless days! 
Pinioned with flowers; O forest life! 
Oft will my lyre in gladness raise 
Song to those shades with rapture rife, 
Far from the world’s wild, weary strife! 
—Street. 


Tue halo of romance and mystery that once upon a 
time hovered about the North Shore of Lake Superior. 
has vanished before the dawn of civilization. 

The whistle of the steamer re-echoes now from its 
lofty cliffs and caverns, once sacred to the voices of 
the winds and waves. The charm of Silver Island has 
faded away like the mirage of the lost islets, since it 
has been despoiled of its hidden treasure. Giant waves 
from off the angry lake still seek refuge within the 
cavern of the Grand Portal and clash against its rocky - 
dome, mingling their thunderous reverberations with 
the awful voice of the storm. The Pictured 
Rocks, that often conceal their treacherous features 
beneath a veil of fog, the shroud of many a gallant 
sailor and his craft, still retain all their pristine beauty. 
But gone forever is the wild weird charm that once en- 
wrapped them. That dread demon of the Chippewas, 
Keeweenaw, who thrusts his giant arm seventy miles 
out into Gitchee Gammee, has been shorn of his mystery 
and copper. Relics of a hoary past have been unearthed, 
showing that elfins or mound builders delved beneath its 
surface ages agone. The air throbs to the music of fall- 
ing waters. Pre-eminent among its beautiful cascades is 
Silver, that leaps from a dizzy precipice into the willing 
embrace of Superior. Lovely trout still disport in its 
fairy caverns, safe from the prying eyes of the Indian 
netter, who robs the north shore of its finny treasures, to 
tickle the palates of the gourmands of the Lake cities. 
Fly-fishing in the rivers and off the rocks is not what it 
used to be, despite the efforts of interested parties to re- 
vamp its waning glories. 

Among the multitude of streams and rivers that empty 
into the lake are many that contain trout. Take the Steel, 
Jack Pine, Michiprioten, the Indian water way to Hud- 
son’s Bay,all were once the chosen haunt of great speckled 
trout. To-day not one of them can live up to its past 
reputation. But there is one river that still presents a de 
fiant front to the destructive forces that have swept into 
oblivion many a lovely trout water; this is the noble 
Nepigon, the peer of them all. The speckled trout of 
this incomparable river attain such monstrous propor- 
tions as to completely overshadow the product of such 
waters as the Steel, Mink, Gravel and others. Long ago 
when the Canadian Pacific was but as the vague dream of 
an enthusiast, when an occasional steamer or sailing 
craft was the only link that bound the North Shore to 
civilization, a few choice angling spiritss drifted in to 
Red Rock, then a lonely Hudson’s Bay post at the mouth 
oi the river. 

As the few scattered rain drops heralded the’ storm, so 
these early pioneers proved to be the forerunners of a 
mighty host. How they must have reveled in 
this region of enchanting delights. The Nepigon, 
like an  untutored child of nature, was easily 
beguiled of its treasures. The wildest dreams 
of the angler could be realized in those halcyon 
days when every pool and rapids was thronged with huge 
primitive trout that sprang aloft, again and again, in 
their eagerness to seize the gaudy cheat. The pool near 
the railroad bridge, now silent and deserted, was the 
chosen resort of a select coterie of anglers, whose hearts 
sang with boyish delight as they cast their flies upon its 
troubled waters and landed trout that rivaled the giants 
of the Rangeleys. The fame of the wonderful river soon 
spread like wild fire throughout Canada and the States, 
causing many to make the pilgrimage to the Promised 
Land, eager to secure the cream of the sport. At that 
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time the Rangeleys and many of the old-time resorts were 
on the wane. This helped recruit the ranks of the elect 
and deplete the lower river. This led many advénturous 
anglers to desert the old places, and seek happier regions 
above. Anglers from far and near now began to invade 
this fly-fishers’ paradise. They fell upon the choicest 
places, between Lake Helen and the landing, and 
lo! they were not. The river above Alexandria Bay still 
continued to honor the drafts made upon it, while the 
rapids far below chanted the sad refrain of departed 
glory. The resources of the noble river were soon to be 
severely taxed, like a sinuous serpent; the railroad en- 
tered this Eden of trout, bringing an overwhelming army 
of anglers in its train. All that saved it now from utter 
annihilation was its two mighty feeders, Lakes Nepigon 
and Supericr. The merciless flogging the river now re- 
ceived from the forest of rods that were turned loose 
upon it soon began to have effect. The larger trout grad- 
ually became suspicious of the clever imitations of insect 
life that drifted about on the surface. The fly-fishing 
was now at its best, from an expert’s point of view. The 
smaller fish of two pounds or better could still be taken 
in reasonable numbers, but to deceive one of these giants 
of the flood with the mocking imitation of a dying in- 
sect was a feat that any angler could refer to with honor- 
able pride. Comparatively few can do the trick at this 
late day. These cold northern waters are apt to warm up 
a trifle under the ardent gaze of that fiery luminary, who 
reigns triumphant during the brief Canadian summer, 
scorching sportsmen and vegetation alike. Occasional 
showers offset his fervid rays and cool the waters to a de- 
lightful temperature, presenting the watchful angler with 
golden opportunities to score the last half of June, and 
from August 10 to September 15 represent the pick of the 
season. The sportsman who comes here in July must 
chance it on passing showers for fish to fill up his creel. 
It is an off month everywhere for trout. 


Many anglers came utterly unprepared to cope with 
the changed conditions that confront them, often equipped 
with tackle that is pie to these monsters of the deep pools 
and rapids, particularly fly-rods that their owners lack 
the ingenuity to convert to bait purposes. It is useless 
to apply to the Indian guides, as most of them know little 
or nothing about the ways of the scientific angler, and 
care less. He is the only man that has a fighting chance 
to conquer these finny giants, not the native fisher, with 
his primitive methods that worked well enough in the 
past, when half the catch could be lost, yet enough saved 
for present needs. There is no such comfortable margin 
of luck now on the river. Off days occur quite frequent- 
ly, when for some unknown reason the trout refuse the 
most tempting offers. Therefore it behooves the expert 
angler to be ever on the watch and play the game for all 
it is worth, otherwise he is likely to retire to camp, ac 
companied by the proverbial fisherman’s luck. Scientific 
angling is the best and only way to success with large 
trout, so here goes to enlighten the tyro, who is willing 
to adopt the up-to-date methods that prevail on the Nepi 
gon and other places resorted to by knowing ones. 

Tackle that is good enough for the Adirondacks and 
the greater portion of the Maine woods will not answer 
here. Split bamboo is elegant material for a rod, but is too 
costly and frail for the tyro’s use, lancewood, Bethabara 
and greenheart will stand far more rough treatment than 
split bamboo. I have had considerable experience with 

sethabara and strongly recommend it. A fly-rod of this 
material, weighing from 8 to 9 ounces and about 1014 feet 
in length, is the thing for the Nepigon, or wherever the 
trout run large. It should have a spare tip 3 or 4 inches 
in length to fit into the upper point; this converts your 
fly-rod into a serviceable bait-rod. You can utilize a 
broken fly-tip for this purpose, by trimming it down and 
replacing the ring tip. If the ring is round, heat it a 
trifle and press it to a pear shape. This will allow the 
line to slip off instead of catching below the top. A good 
multiplier is not amiss, but the feather light or expert 
reel, with back sliding click, will take up line very fast, 
and can be relied on to meet every emergency. Use fly- 
hooks, not coarse cheap ones. Cheap hooks, flies and 
rods are a snare and a delusion on the Nepigon; 4-0 
Shaughnessy or 6 Sproat will give you an idea of the 
size. Salmon leaders and flies will give superb service, 
but are very expensive. A six-foot leader, mist-colored, 
adapted for heavy black bass, is strong enough for most 
situations. Have several sizes of ringed sinkers. ‘The 
most useful is about the size of a .32 caliber bullet. Split 
shot often come handy. A good way to rig up is to 
fasten one end of the sinker to the reel line, the other 
ring to a three-foot leader, or you can divide a six-foot 
leader and attach the ends to the ringed sinker; it’s prac 
tically the same. In either case use swivel sinkers or 
snelled hooks, swivels for trolling are likely to strip, 
avoid them; the best plan is to use flatted or knobbed 
hooks. Four or five half hitches of gut well soaked in 
warm water, make a fastening that defies removal, and 
is easily renewed when the gut gets worn at the head 
of the hook. Flies tied in the old style are apt to strip, 
particularly if old. When worn by frequent casting the 
gut cannot be replaced. I tie my own flies on flatted 
hooks. It is impossible to strip them; they are tied to 
use with a sliding loop. Worn gut can be cut out and 
loop renewed in one minute, insuring a sound leader. I 
have used this fastening on the Nepigon, in the Big Fish 
Lake region and other parts of eastern and northwest 
Maine. It never fails. It will send in a full account of it 

* if sufficient interest is manifested. A tapered or level 
fly-line rather heavy, of braided silk or linen, at least 
50 yards, better 65; and a large ringed landing net, say 
30 inches deep, with a mesh fine enough to entertain 
minnows. A creel is handy, but not indispensable, as 
your guide will take care of your catch. 

Now for a brief chat about flies, dark ones are of little 
use on account of the depth of water. Large, light-col- 
ored flies are more apt to be seen—variations of yellow, 
green .and red, with plenty of white or light yellow in 
the wings. Parmachenee-belle, royal-coachman, orange 

. and white moths are all good examples. Small flies are 
best for brook fishing. ies on flatted hooks are not on 
sale, the next best are flies on needle-eyed hooks. 

The would-be angler is now pretty well equipped with 
everything necessary save experience ; he will get that fast 
enough when he appears on the river, especially the bit- 
tr sweet variety. reader who desires to know more 


about this romantic region, its beauty and its trout, will 





find much to interest him in a trip I made to the Nepigon 
last season, about the middle of August. 

At the little Nepigon station I met the genial 
fishery overseer, illiam McKirdy. The village 
boasts of two .stores, a country hotel and a church. 
McKirdy furnishes complete outfits. I found Joe Salt, the 
head guide, busy packing up. After making a few pur- 
chases, including license, we departed for the landing, fol- 
lowed by the curious gaze of the natives. Here we found 
the canoe in charge of the younger guide. It was getting 
toward sunset when the birch glided out on to Lake 
Helen. The next morning we entered the sluggish cur- 
rent the river. Clearings show up on_ both 
banks. At frequent intervals a few half-breed 
families have settled down, striving to wrest a 
rather precarious living by raising hay, potatoes, 
and a few hardy vegetables from the stony soil. We 
passed by a very comfortable cabin deserted by its owner 
cn account of its lonely situation. Frequently the troubled 
waters suggested trout, but probably harbored pike and 
tegue. As we drew near Alexandria Bay, a lovely cascade 
sprang from the dense forest on the left bank, laughing 
in silvery tones as it leaped from rock to rock. The brook 
above contains trout; its source is a pond stocked with 
black bass; it is seldom visited, and no doubt harbors 
some heavy weights. As the sweet voice of this wild 
woods beauty died away in the distance, the white water 
of Long Rapids shot into view, finding a resting place on 
the broad bosom of Alexandria Bay. This beautiful bay 
and rapids are embalmed in the blessed memory that 
hovers about the good old Nepigon days. The swift water 
between Lake Jessie and the bay holds many a three- 
pounder, but the giants that used to disport in Long 
Rapids have vanished forever. The pool at the foot of 
the upper rapids is one of the best stands on the river 
for fly-fishing; it holds many trout of two pounds or 
better. Cameron’s Pool, a little further down, is a “has 
been” now, but was once a famous rallying place for the 
old timers. The little rivulet that races across the portage 
road shelters many trout. 


Here the guides deposited the canoe and camp stuff and 
awaited the coming of the team. It would be a charming 
place to camp for a few days, and pry into the secrets of 
the brook, late in the season, when insect life is on the 
wane. I shall never forget the old angler that I met by 
the brook side; he used a cane to prop his failing 
strength; time had withered his countenance but failed to 
touch the boyish ‘heart. He crowed forth a hilarious 
welcome to Pat, the eccentric driver of the carry team, 
as he rushed down the steep incline, surrounded by a 
halo of black flies. This merry disciple of Walton was 
one of a little band of anglers who interested me greatly, 
as, with one exception, they were all graybeards. They 
assured me of a good time ahead, provided I did not en- 
counter a run of hard luck. Black flies swarmed in mul- 
titudinous numbers on the carry; it is a fly purgatory in 
August, and. no mistake. Pat must exist in a chronic 
state of martyrdom most of the season. Let us draw a 
veil over the scene. 

Early next morning our canoe glided out on to the 
placid surface of the lake that mirrored only the passing 
clouds and voyageurs. . This is one of ‘five sister lakes 
that, like a string of pearls, connect Lake Nepigon with 
Lake Superior. Here the tortured waters of the chute 
gains a brief respite before joining in the wild strife be- 
low. Immense pike lurk in its depths, occasionally leav- 
ing them to foray in the troubled waters where trout 
abound. Comparatively few anglers take advantage of 
the good run of smaller sized fish that abound in Long 
Rapids, and the Narrows that connect Lake Jessie with 
Lake Maria. Many knights of the fly rod go further and 
fare worse. This haven of dreamy rest arid peace is soon 
exchanged for the turbulent strife of contending waters. 
At Split Rock the mad flight of the river is checked be- 
tween lofty cliffs of basalt. This portage and island a 
short distance above are trifling, but every carry necessi- 
tetes unloading the: birch to the ribs. The guides then 
carry it across and bestow it with the greatest care in the 
water. Sometimes evergreen boughs are placed at the 
landing to prevent chafing. Leaks are a constant source 
of trouble, particularly with old canoes. The carries are 
the life of the river; here people of every grade of society 
are encountered. The blasé frequenter of fashionable re- 
sorts joins forces with the bored millionaire in the search 
for a new sensation. Here the young tyro, to whom mere 
existence is a joy, rubs elbows with old veterans wise in 
fish lore, who often condescend to give points to the 
tenderfoot that stand him in good stead when he flashes 
his maiden rod on the pools above. I was fortunate in 
making the acquaintance of an old timer on one of these 
thoroughfares who had camped on the river in the palmy 
days of fly-fishing. He drew a mournful contrast between 
the present and the past, and lamented the decadence of 
fly-fishing at Virgin Falls. The experienced anglers could 
be easily singled out from among the motley crowd who 
jostled one another for precedence on the river, by the 
way they handled their tools; many of them had grown 
gray in the pursuit. The fly-rod often worked wonders 
in such hands, bringing captive to the net many a trout of 
such noble proportions as to be worthy of the attentions 
of the half-breed artists. The knowing ones work the best 
places for all they are worth by using both flies and min- 
nows. Occasionally an inveterate fly crank a in an ap- 
pearance. These followers of old Izaak (a ong way off) 
detest the ways of the bait-fisher, and spurn his advice. 
They are often appropriately rewarded with a light creel 
and a heavy heart. 

A few miles above Island Portage we drew near to 
a famous collection of pools, among which Hamilton’s is 
prominent. Avoiding the wild output from Hamilton’s 
Pool, we fetched up at the foot of Pine Portage, and 
pitched out tent about midway on the carry, where the 
river broadens out into an immense pool that holds many 
a goodly trout. Here I whiled away many a happy hour 
casting into some whirling eddy, or where, amidst thunder 
and foam, lurked giant trout. Flies that would have 
scored in northeast Maine failed to draw except among 
the smaller sizes. At times I spiced life with excite- 
ment and danger by running the wild Robinson Rapids; 
with a good head of water on it roars like some monster, 
threatening to crush the 


of 


jaws, while great masses of water leap from im- 
ith the rocks and fall with a slap, like 
the tails of a thousand beavers. The canoe soon feels the 


‘ 





ighty suction of the torrent and quickens its pace. The 
gaze about with an air of grim confidence, and 
carefully take their beari knowing that sharp rocks 
lie in wait ambushed in foam or masked beneath the 
treacherous surface. A broken paddle staff or a marked 
deviation from the slippery route is to court destructicn 
to the birch and its occupants. The canoe hesitates 
tremblingly on the verge, then, abandoning itself to the 
irresistible force of the current, like an arrow shot from 
the bow flies down the watery slope, the shouts of the 
guides smothered in the appalling din of clashing forces. 
I often took these risky chances to gain a coveted fly- 
pocket between the upper and lower rapids. Here in this 
sheltered spot I cast the gaudy fly, but failed to meet with 
any marked success, while scarce a hand’s breadth away 
the lower rapids tossed their white arms aloft, the only 
exit to the pool below. Stately forests of pine and hard 
wood encroached on the river, softening the hard ‘con- | 
tours of rocks, resplendent. in the warm .glow of the set- 
ting sun. They present a smiling contrast to the grim face 
of the granite cliffs. 

Life at Pine Portage is a merry round of piscatorial 
pleasure, and backwoods comfort. The wrinkled front of 
care relaxes before the boyish pranks and jests that are 
,wafted about the camp-fire, often as irresponsible as the 
sparks that fly upward. Here all are boys again, though 
many have heads as white as foam. Occasionally a smart 
Alec struts upon the scene, thereby adding to the gaiety 
of the situation. He speedily becomes the butt of the 
camp, and a victim to all sorts of practical jokes on land 
and water. He jeers at scientific bait-fishing and gazes 
with contempt on the whippy fly-rod and delicate leader ; 
he proposes to use strong tackle and accomplish his pur- 
pose as the Irishman played on the fiddle—by main 
strength. Deaf to well meant advice, but primed with 
brazen assurance, fooled by conceit, he embarks for some 
happy haunt of the anglers, armed with a rod about as 
resilient as a poker, amid the ill-concealed- merriment of 
the elect, who see-his finish. His braided line is fine and 
strong, the hook about the right size, the rig will. pass 
muster in rough water, and would render good service in 
master hands, barring the rod. Presently his guide points 
out a likely spot. Ker-slosh! goes minnow and sinker, 
and quickly disappears beneath the surface. The bait is 
fresh and ny oe soon attracts the attention of a 
magnificent fish. ere is a slight pull on the tautened 
line, his strike is quickly responded to by a jerk that 
nearly plucks the rod from his grasp and sends the line 
flying back in his face, minus the business end of the 
hook. He gazes at the faithless steel with a rueful cast 
of countenance and soon hitches fast another. But ’tis 
not a cheap one. He braces up and makes another bid 
for piscatorial honors and finds an easy mark in a two- 
pounder. This hard-hooked lightweight is quickly dis- 
posed of. ‘A larger one that would have fallen an easy 
victim to the fly-rod, jerked loose. This beggarly show- 
ing caused him no little alarm, as twilight was about due. 
The evening’s entertainment was wound up by an encoun- 
ter between this know-it-all and an old hook jaw. The 
minnow in its travels invaded the territory of an old 
battle-scarred vet, wise in fly lore, but ready to immolate 
himself on a hook deftly concealed in minnow or angle- 
worm. After a careful inspection he closed with the 
tempting offer, and promptly put up the fight of his life. 
Warned by past failures, the excited fisherman made an 
effort to ease off his furious rushes by surrendering line. 
But playing a monstrous trout is an art in itself that re- 
requires considerable practice and skill. The old fellow 
got any quantity of slack line and dead pull, but it availed 
him not. Jerks and wild plunges that lashed the water into 
foam failed to free him from his tormentor. He now al- 
lowed himself to be towed within a few yards of the wait- 
ing net; the fisherman smiles in anticipatory triumph, and 
grasps his reel firmly, not gingerly like an experienced 
angler. It looks to be all over, except the shouting. But 
there’s many a slip betwixt the net and the fish. Sud- 
denly, without an instant’s warning, six pounds of fin 
and fury cleaves the air, his mad flight arrested by the 
rigid rod and line, a cruel jerk that rends delicate liga- 
ments, sends the hook flying from his lacerated jaw; he 
strikes the surface and before the horrified gaze of the 
chump disappears with a sound like a rock cast into the 
water. Darkness precludes any further attempts. Mourn- 
fully the fisherman returns to camp to receive the mock 
condolences of some, sour looks from others, whose sport 
he has helped spoil by his crude methods. 

This flight of fancy is founded on fact, as witness the 
following: One of my Indians fastened to four trout at 
Long Rapids and lost them all by jerking off, despite the 
assistance of a steel’ fly-rod.° Instead of giving line he 
depended on the spring of the rod. They were hooked 
well and good, and could probably all have been saved if 
properly played. Occasionally a big one is hooked hard 
on strong tackle, his capture then becomes a certainty un- 
less the hook breaks or tears out. But many escape with 
torn and lacerated mouths and bodies to become so suspi- 
cious and cunning as often to balk the best efforts of the 
most skillful anglers. This cruel and wasteful method of 
angling should be prohibited, as it often reduces the sport 
to a minimum on many of the best pools. The angler that 
flies to the other extreme and banks on a featherweight 
tod and cobweb leader will have his hopes and tackle de- 
molished at one fell swoop. 


Crowds of men, women and children, along with guides 
loaded down with camp paraphernalia, come and go at 
Pine Portage, the liveliest place on the river. The amount 
of baggage and style that some parties unload on the 
Nepigon is ridiculous.’ The chill air of exclusiveness that 
pervades the camp repels comradery. These worthies 
soon discover that the: worship of Mammon and that of 
woodland beauty are incompatible. Their, gold helps 
smooth their path, but fails to gain them access to the 
inner court of nature; eyes they have,.and they see not; 
ears, and they hear not; the sweet song of the rivulet re- 
ceives no encore. Beautiful wild wers that peep 
shyly out at them from the crevices of the rocks exist 
unnoticed or else are trampled remorselessly beneath their 
feet in their aimless wanderings. They preempt the best 
pools, and between them and their army of guides kill 
and mutilate any quantity of trout. ° often spoil 
the joy of the true angler without adding to their own. 


The novelty of the situation soon tes. They linger 
for a while i of boredom, and then 
to more congenll iawn, The Gams Gham codons 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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and drones is most heartily detested by the faithful fol- 
lowers of old Izaak, among whom may be numbered many 
of the shining lights of art, literature and science. 
These wise men avoid the pretentious resorts of fashion 
and. folly, and repair to camp beneath the woodland’s 
shade, where they revel in flannel, trout, and the care-free 
life of the forest, to emerge in a month or so ruddy with 
health and vigor. W. C. Squier. 
[TE BE CONCLUDED. ] 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fishing on the Michigan Pine. 

Cuicaoo, Ill, July 1&%—Mr. Wm. T. Church, who was 
of a party of Chicago anglers who last week made a 
camping trip on the Pine River of Michigan, is kind 
enough to send me the following account of the pro- 
ceedings. Others of the party show confirmatory en- 
thusiasm, and the feeling seems to be among the Chi- 
cago visitors that this beautiful river is one very much 
worth revisiting. It is a typical Michigan sand-bot- 
tomed stream with deep water and big fish, and regard- 
ing it, Mr. Church goes on to say: 

“Ten miles from the station of Tustin, under the 
leadership of John ‘Waddell, ably seconded by Col. E. 
C. Fox and Mr. Shelby, all of Grand Rapids, the party 
went into camp on the banks of as beautiful a trout 
stream as ever flowed. That so large a number of ang- 
lers could find fishing waters within reach of a fixed 
camp may occasion-surprise. But the Pine River is 
so tortuous in its windings that many miles of water 
may be fished within walking distance of any chosen 
point. By dividing the party one-half to the waters 
up stream and the other down stream from camp, and 
having the fishermen enter the river at different points, 
each found ample space. 

“The fontinalis predominate in this stream; a very 
few grayling are still found there; and the rainbows, 
which have been introduced, are taken in varying num- 
bers on every day. During the first three days of the 
outing the fish were rising slowly under a bright, clear 
sky and warm sun. Enough fell to every rod, however, 
to more than supply the camp, and on the fourth day 
some very fine catches were made. p-stream, from 
the camp, the river flows through green timber, over- 
arching the waters so as to almost exclude the sun, 
then through a broad meadow, where the fly may be 
cast from either bank. The bottom is sandy, with but 
few gravelly riffles, and with many clay holes. These 
latter are of a peculiar formation. The hard, white, 
slippery clay, which supports the sandhills, has been 
laid bare, and by the action of the waters dug out, leav- 
ing deep, shelving pools, favorite hiding places for 
the old lunkers, but full of danger to the wading fly- 
caster. Mr. Chadwick, of the Chicago contingent, had 
the idea that he could go through these holes with his 
waders on, and had opportunity to demonstrate his 
ability. A sloping boulder at the upper edge of one 
hole pitched him head first into a deep blue pool 
framed in smooth white clay. He did not tarry to 
measure its depth, but clutching his rod and net 
ploughed through the cold current 75 feet to shallow 
water. When overtaken by his fishing partner, he was 
bailing out his waders, and calling for something 
warmer than sunshine. 

“Our camp was located near a bridge in a little used 
road. For seven miles down stream the river is one 
succession of rocky riffles and sandy-bottomed pools. 
There are no long runs, but bend follows bend with a 
high sand bluff on one side and a low wooded point 
on the other. At the July stage of the water this por- 
tion of the river is ideal. 

The river is fed by springs and spring brooks from 
its source to its mouth. In places groups of three to six 
large springs may be found. Good camping sites 
abound. Running the river in a light boat is exciting 
and pleasurable. Throughout its entire course the 
water is sufficiently free to afford easy casting. The 
large fish are there to invite patience and skill, while 
some of the smaller fontinalis are colored as brilliantly 
as Mexican opals. A few of this species have learned 
from the rainbow to leap from the water as well as to 
fight in it. 

“The writer’s experience on this river began in 1896, 
when with a single companion he drifted it from Luther 
to its mouth. These days on its head waters have 
confirmed the impressions then formed that spite of. its 
rapids and dangerous holes it is a delightful stream for 
fly-fishing. 

“The members of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, who 
had the good fortune to enjoy the late trip, were 
Fred. N. Peet, H. G. Hascall, I. H. Bellows, A. C. 
Smith, Chas. Antoine, C. H. Chadwick and Wm. T. 
Church. Mr. Hascall was so much pleased with the 
stream that he chose to remain after the camp broke 
up, and he is there for a large part of his vacation. 
John Waddell has again shown himself a master in 
conducting a party as well as in the tournament, and 
on the stream. It is a pleasure to record of him that 
he had the largest catch, the largest individual trout 
and the biggest bunch of gratitude of any man of the 
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Mr. Waddell’s largest fontinalis was 134 pounds, 
others had several fish over 1 pound. All these trout 
are of bright green back color, and very silvery be- 
neath. In these cold waters they fight very hard. The 
Chicago men think the Pine of Michigan a very sport- 


ing water. 
Chicago Bass Fishers. 


Among good catches of recent date is that made by 
Mr. H. Bush, Chas. Sweeter and their friends, Messrs. 
Hull and Brooks, who took 100 bass in their late trip 
to Burlington, Wis. They did not fish in Brown Lake, 
which is near that town, but visited Wind Lake and 
Long Lake. Wind Lake is a sandy-shored proposi- 
tion, without much cover for bass, and they did not 
do much in this water, but caught most of their fish 


. in Long Lake. They describe their treatment at their 
Burlington stopping place as very kind, and intend to . 


go back there at an early date. This Long Lake near 


Burlington, Wis., is not to be confused with Long 
Lake, Hl., which is another water much patronized by 
Chicago bass fishermen. 

_On his last week end trip Mr. W. J. Benson, of this 
city, fishing in the old and very much hammered water 
known as Cedar Lake, near Lake Villa, Ill., caught 
the big-mouths on the run, and landed 26 fine ones 
during one afternoon, This is one of the best indi- 
vidual catches of the season. 

Mr. Chas. Lawrence of this city, with one friend, 
this week fished Como Lake, on the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad, and in one-half day’s fishing they 
took an even 50 bass between them. Theirs was one 
of the most fortunate boats on any bass water in this 
vicinity during the present summer. 

Mr. S. O. Wade, of Chillicothe, Ill, fishing with 
some friends on the Illinois River last week, took some 
two or three dozen nice bass, and Mr. Wade says that 
that part of the country is much overlooked by Chi- 
cago bass fishermen, who might do very much worse 
than explore the prolific waters of the Illinois River 
and its adjacent lakes and bayous. 

Mr. H. W. Perce and party of this city leaves this 
afternoon for Long Lake, IIll., where they have a tip 
which they think is going to be interesting. 

Mr. H. A. Bowman, also of Chicago, leaves to-day 
with a friend or two for Fox Lake, IIl., for two or 
three days’ fishing. 


Tarpon Talk, 


There are apparently few Chicago anglers who know 
a great deal about tarpon fishing, hence considerable 
interest attached to the mounted specimens of tarpon 
brought to town this week by Messrs. Oswald Von 
Lengerke and C. H. Lester, whose trip to Aransas 
Pass received earlier mention in these colunms. Both 
of these fish show a small dark hole through the lower 
jaw, where the hook bit through. Mr. Von Lengerke, 
speaking to-day of his experience in tarpon fishing, 
said that it was nearly always the case that a fish 
striking with the point of the hook against the bony 
part of the upper jaw would be pretty sure to get 
away. The lower jaw hold is much the safest of any, 
and a fish hooked in this jaw with the point and barb 
going on through, is pretty safe to be landed. Mr. 
Von Lengerke showed several hooks of the strongest 
bronze twisted, broken and bent by the jaws of this 
giant herring. The upper jaw of the tarpon is very 
blunt and is covered by the strong and projecting 
lower jaw. A man who hits one of these big fellows 
on a trolling line and hooks him fair, has got his own 
business cut out for him. The fish brought up by 
Mr. Lester and Mr. Von Lengerke are not record fish 
in the sense of being extraordinarily large. I think 
they were not weighed, but they approach the 6-foot 
mark, and both fish are very thick, stocky and well 
shaped, there being a great difference in the specimens 
taken in the Aransas Pass country. Mr. Von Lengerke 
thinks that this sport is bound to meet with greater 
and greater favor among Western fishers and is anx- 
ious to try it again himself. 


Light and Dark Muscalluoge Waters. 


Judge H. W. Lincoln, of Ottawa, IIl., is a muscal- 
lunge fisher of wide experience, and every season takes 
an extended trip to some part of Wisconsin. In con- 
versation with Judge Lincoln this week he mentioned 
a few points on muscallunge fishing which I do not 
hear commonly spoken of among our anglers. 

“T go very much into the Minocqua country of Wis- 
consin for my -muscallunge fishing,” said he, “and as 
you know, this is not very far from the Flambeau In- 
dian Reservation. Now the Indians do not fish for 
bass very much, nor do they angle even by trolling 
for muscallunge to any great extent. Their favorite 
way of taking the muscallunge is with the spear, and 
as they have practiced this little game for a generation 
or so up there, they have thinned out these fish in a 
great many of the better lakes. I don’t need to point 
out that in a clear-water lake a spearsman can work 
to a great deal better advantage than in a dark or 
stained water. As you know, a great many of these 
Wisconsin waters are nearly copper color with the 
stain of the tamarack roots. The Turfle Lake waters, 
for instance, are very dark. At the same time a great 
many muscallunge are taken in the Turtle Lake coun- 
try. Now when I want to get a muscallunge, I don’t 
go to one of the sandy or clear lakes. I hunt up a 
dark-water lake, and here, when the weather condi- 
tions are right, I nearly always succeed in taking a 
good muscallunge. Last year I found a little lake about 
thirty miles from the railroad, and was lucky enough to 
take a 34-pound muscallunge there, with several others 
over 20 pounds. If you want to get muscallunge don’t 
go to the clear-water lakes, and, of course, don’t go to 
the much-fished waters and to those which are easily 
accessible from the railroads.” 

“It is the same way in regard to bass fishing,” said 
Judge Lincoln, though not for the same reason. “If 
you want to get small-mouth bass don’t go to the 
dark or stained waters. Keep to the bright lakes, those 
with sandy bottoms. Here is where you will get your 
fly-fishing for small-mouth bass. As an instance, I 
would mention Swamp Lake, some dozen miles or so 
northwest of Minocqua, where I have had very good 
fishing for small-mouth bass. On the other hand, if I 
wanted to take big-mouth bass I would stick to the 
dark-colored waters with mud bottoms, and water 
lilies and the like growing around the edges. For my- 
self I troll for bass with a little single hook spoon and 
a bait. Some of my friends cast for muscallunge with 
a sucker or other large bait, but my own fishing has 
been mostly done by trolling.” 

There is much of apparent reason,in what Judge Lin- 
coln says, and in any case his advice is the expression 
of an angler of many years’ experience. This distinc- 
tion between the bright and stained waters might save 
a man quite a trip over a wilderness road into a coun- 
try with which one’s guide is not fully acquainted. 


After "Lunge. 
Mr. John O'Neill, of the City Hall, and a party of 


his veteran friends, leave to-morrow for another mus- 
callunge trip in the vicinity of Minocqua, Wis. This 
is the same party with whom Mayor Harrison fre- 
quently goes for muscallunge, but I understand the 
Mayor is not to be with them on this trip. They near- 
ly always have good luck with the ‘lunge. 


Back From Vacation. 


I presume there are few busier men in this country 
or in the entire world than Mr. James J. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railroad and a national 


- figure in many other great enterprises. In spite of his 


many colossal interests Mr. Hill finds time to take 
his vacation every summer like any good American, 
and even makes it longer than the conventional two 
weeks. Yesterday he returned from a stay of a month 
on the New England and Northeastern Canadian coast, 
where he has been engaged in yachting and fishing. 
Mr. Hill has a salmon river and knows how to enjoy 
that and other opportunities for out-door sport. 


E. Houes. 
ASHLAND Btockx, Chicago, IIl. 


That Mysterious Monster. 


St. Joun’s, Newfoundland.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Col. H. Barkdull, in Forest AND StrEAm of July 11, de- 
scribes a mysterious monster that he saw attacking 
a whale near Admiralty Island, Alaska. His descrip- 
tion is very like that of the thrasher, familiar to all 
Newfoundland fishermen. It is a common sight on this 
coast to see a whale attacked by a thrasher in conjunc- 
tion with his ally, the swordfish. The latter gets under 
the whale and keeps him on the surface by prodding 
him with his formidable “sword,” the thrasher mean- 
time thrashes him with a large fan-like fin, and the 
noise can be heard for miles. If the whale can elude 
the swordfish and sink beneath the surface he is safe, 
if not he often persihes from the results of the attack. 

This is such a common sight on our coast that I 
hesitate to advance it as a solution of the mystery 
surrounding Mr. Barkdull’s monster, but from his de- 
scription I am almost sure it is the same. 

However, I advance this explanation till a better one 
is forthcoming. NEWFOUNDLANDER. 








THE description of “the mysterious monster” might ap- 
pear to fit that of the thrasher shark (Alopias vulpes), 
but the authorities say that the thrasher does not attack 
the whale. Says the Standard Natural History: “It is a 
migratory shark, but its migrations are dependent upon 
the shoals of mackerel, menhaden, herring or other fish 


on which it feeds. When feeding it uses the long tail in 


splashing the surface of the water, while it swims in 
gradually decreasing circles round a shoal of fishes which 
are thus kept crowded together, falling an easy prey to 
their enemy. Statements that it has been seen to attack 
whales and other large cetaceans rest upon erroneous 
observations.” 

In the Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the United 
States, Natural History of Aquatic Animals, Dr. G. 
Brown Goode wrote: “The tales which are current re- 
garding the ferocious attacks of these sharks upon whales 
are apparently without foundation.” 

In the same volume is given the following account of 
the killer whale or orcas; which may be the creature about 
which Mr. Barkdull wrote: 

The killer whales are known the world over by their 
destructive and savage habits. Although their strength 
and speed render it almost impossible to capture them, 
they are of importance to the fisherman as enemies of all 
large sea animals, often putting them to flight at incon- 
venient times. The Atlantic species, Orca gladiator 
(Bonnaterre) Gill, was first brought to notice in 1671 in 
Martens’ “Voyage to Spitzbergen.” It is often seen on 
the New England coast in summer, driving before it 
schools of the blackfish or other small whales; it is a 
special enemy of the tunny or horse mackerel. Captain 
Atwood tells of the consternation shown by these enor- 
mous fishes when a number of them have gathered in 
Provincetown Harbor and the killers come in. They are 
a.great annoyance to the Cape Cod people when they are 
trying to drive a school of blackfish ashore, and on the 
other hand often drive these ashore when they would not 
be accessible to the fishermen. They prey largely, too, 
upon the white whale in northern seas. In the Pacific 
there are two species at least, the low-finned killer, Orca 
atra Cope, and the high-finned killer, Orca rectipinna. 
The latter, though rarely more than twenty feet long, has 
an enormous dagger-shaped fin, six feet high, upon its 
back, which towers above the surface when the animal 
swims high. In fact the killer whales all have these high 
back-fins, by which they may be recognized at any dis- 
tance. 

Captain Scammon, in his “Marine Mammals of the 
Northwestern Coast,” gives a long account of théir habits, 
and of their fierce attacks upon the largest whales. The 
stories of the combats of the swordfish and the thresher 
shark upon whales have probably originated in such com- 
bats as these, witnessed at a distance and imperfectly 
understood. Captain Scammon writes: “The attacks of 
these wolves of the ocean upon their gigantic prey may 
be likened in some respects to a pack of hounds holding 
the stricken deer at bay. They cluster about the animal’s 
head, some of their number breaching over it while 
others seize it by the lips and haul the bleeding monster 
under water; and when captured, should the mouth be 
open, they eat out its tongue. We saw an attack made 
by three killers upon a cow whale and her calf in a lagoon 
on the coast of Lower California, in the spring of 1858. 
The whale was of the California gray species, and her 
young was grown to three times the bulk of the largest 
killers engaged in the contest, which lasted for an hour 
or more. ey made alternate assaults upon the old 
whale and her offspring, finally killing the latter, which 
sunk to the bottom, where the water was five fathoms 
deep. During the struggle, the mother became nearly ex- 
hausted, having received several deep wounds about the 
throat and lips. As soon as their prize had settled to the 
bottom, the three orcas descended, bringing up large 
pieces of flesh in their mouths, which they devoured after 
coming to the surface. While gorging themselves in this 
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wise the old whale made her escape, leaving a track of 
gory water behind.” , > 
Instances are given where whales which had been killed 
by whalemen and were being towed to the ship have been 
forcibly carried away by bands of killers. They are alsé 
obnoxious as destroyers of the young fur seal, and often 
remain for a long time in the vicinity of the-seal islands. 
Eschricht says that thirteen porpoises and fourteen seals 
were found in the stomach of an Atlantic killer, sixteen 
feet in length. They are particularly abundant in the 
bays and sounds of British Columbia and Alaska, in 
search of seals and porpoises feeding there upon small 
fish. They even attack the full-grown walrus and rob it 
of its young. . 3 


A Good Catch. 


Tueresa, N. Y., July 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I saw a good string of fish last Monday, when oarsman 
Dave Tyler (who had been rowing Mr. Justus O’Hara, of 
Syracuse, on Indian River and Red Lake) dropped the 
catch on the sidewalk in front of the Getman House. 
There were eleven black bass and, I think, seven or eight 
pickerel (pike). I did not count the latter, as I do not 
consider them worth counting. Afterward I saw the 
whole string on the scales and noticed that they weighed 
65 pounds. I asked the oarsman to remove the bass from 
the chain and weigh them separate. He did so, and I saw 
that they weighed 34 pounds. There were ten large- 
mouth and one small-mouth, the latter not over two 
pounds. 

I arrived here a week ago last Tuesday evening. The 
next evening at 8 o'clock a‘party of six young people (of 
which I was one) started down the river for Red Lake. 
It was moonlight, cool and pleasant after the hot day 
spent in the village. There were three boats. I rowed 
one, and was the first to enter the lake, and when about 
the middle we waited twenty minutes for the others, as we 
did not have the key to the cottage, which is about seven 
miles from the village by water and about half that dis- 
tance by land, but ninety-nine times more rough even in a 
good strong wind. 

We spent three delightful days on the lake, and did not 
know there was any hot weather in New York until we 
read it in Saturday’s paper. We left the cottage at 7 
o'clock Saturday evening. As we were about going into 
the outlet we passed Mr. O’Hara, the angler who caught 
the bass I saw on Monday, between that time and Monday 
noon. 

Since writing the above, our next door neighbor showed 
me a catch of 35 brook trout taken this morning at New- 
ton Falls, which is three hours’ ride from here by rail- 
road. J. L. Davison. 


Wire for Tarpon Snells. 


Kansas City, July 6—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For some time I have been promising your readers to 
find and notify them concerning an ideal wire for tar- 
pon snells, and now I think I have discovered one. It is 
phosphor-bronze No. 55 of the brown and short drill 
gauge. It is half-hard, and it takes eight feet to make 
one ounce. I have received a supply of this wire and 
have made one snell. It works nicely under the pliers, 
and is of just the right weight and diameter. It is said 
that salt water has no injurious effects upon it, so I 
think it is exactly what I have been looking for so long. 

Unfortunately, I shall be unable to do any tarpon fish- 
ing this summer, as my work will take me soon to British 
Columbia, where, by the way, I expect to repeat my last 
summer’s experience with the rainbow trout and to catch 
still bigger ones and more of them, as I am now ac- 
quainted with the locality. On this account I have sent 
a snell and some extra wires to my friend, the Rev. 
Father O’Dwyer, of Kansas City, who is now at Aransas 
Pass, and have asked him to give the wire a thorough 
trial and report the result to me. As soon as I hear from 
him I shall notify you. The only possibility of failure 
for this wire, in my opinion, is by breakage in the bends, 
but I do not anticipate this. J. A. L. WappELL. 


Nebraska Fishermen. 


Omana, Neb.—United States Judge W. H. Munger 
and Clerk George H. Thummell are at the Red Squirrel’s 
Nest, Lake Washington, and report fine bass casting. 
The Judge ianded a beauty weighing 6% pounds, and 
Thummell one a half pound less. Will Webber has re- 
turned from Lake Winnibegoshish and environing region, 
where he has been muscallunge hunting for three weeks. 
He made a great catch, including a 32-pound great 
northern pike. Wilber Fawcett and bride are encamped 
for the summer in the woods on the shores of Webb Lake, 
Minn., the greatest black bass waters in the country. 
Mr. Fawcett has leased the deer hunters’ log cabin belong- 
ing to Guide Edward Kapp, and fitted it up in charming 
style. He and Mrs. Fawcett will remain in the woods 
until October, and expect to canoe and tramp over a large 
portion of that wild country before the leaves begin to 
fall. In September Judge Charles Ogden and S. G. V. 
Griswold will be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett for 
several! days. W. D. Townsend, the gun store man, has 
received an order for 45,000 loaded shells for the Big 
Injun shoot at Lake Okoboji, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, the last week in August. SANnby GRISWOLD. 


Delaware River Bass Fishing. 


AFTER a visit to Narrowsburg, N. Y., in quest of 
bass, one can easily understand the necessity that 
caused the New York Legislature a few years ago to 
pass a law regulating the number of bass to be taken 
in one day by one boat. My recent experience at Nar- 
rowsburg was to put in the time on the water and take 
care not to break the law. The taking of 24 small- 
mouthed black bass to the rod, or 36 to the boat, will 
not work anyone overtime. The bass are there, and 
they make a pretty fight in that fast, clear water. 
Riffies, eddies, pools and rapids all yield up these gamy 
treasures. Fly-rods, bait-rods, boat-rods and bean 
poles are used, as well as good balance and good sense 
in shooting the rapids. 

Mr. J. G. Guthiel, of the Arlington Hotel, will fur- 
nish the angler with bait, boat and guides. 

Narrowsburg is.in Sullivan ¢ounty, New York, and 
is reached by the Eri, 
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The Texas Tarpon Record. 


Mr. W. B. Young, of New York, sends us the following 
scores of tarpon fishing at Tarpon, Texas, for two days, 
June 20 and 21. As will be noted, the total for the two 
days taken by Mr. Wainwright makes an extraordinary 
catch. The scores are: : 

Saturday, June 20—J. R. Wainwright, Pittsburg, 11; 
W. B. Leach, Palestine, 5; R. H. Foot, Weatherford, 2; 
B. M. Rich, Houston, 1; Otto Taub, Houston, 1; E. A. 
Black, Temple, 8; Mrs. E. A. Black, Temple, 1; Mrs. E. 
D. Staggs, Palestine, 1; E. D. Staggs, Palestine, 2. Total, 


32. 

Saturday, June 21—J. R. Wainwright, Pittsburg, 14; E. 
A. Black, Temple, 7; R. H. Foot, Weatherford, 5; E. D. 
Staggs, Palestine, 14; W. B. Leach, Palestine, 6; B. M. 
Rich, Houston, 1; Otto Taub, Houston, 1; H. M. Greene, 
Dallas, 1; J. E. Cotter, Tarpon, 18. Total, 67. 

It is an unwritten law, a gentlemen’s agreement, here 
that all fish shall be beached and then returned alive. The 
scores here then do not represent fish killed; many of 
the fish thus taken and released at Tarpon have been 
tagged with the metal tags supplied by Mr. Young, read- 
ing: “Report to Forest AND STREAM.” 


Sullivan County Black Bass. 


At White Lake, Sullivan county, N. Y., on July 11, 
Mr. Chas. Monroe took a black bass of 7 pounds 2 ounces. 
The fish was caught at 10:30 P. M. near the Kauneonga 
Inn at last end of lake. 


The Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., cultural Society’s show. 
Nov. 36.—New 


ork.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 


Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 


The Bloodhound. 


Tue following excerpts, taken from “Modern Dogs,” 
by Mr. Rawdon B. Lee, the famous English authority 
on all breeds of dogs, is of special interest in itself, and 
when considered in connection with the discussion on 
bloodhounds, which has recently been held in our 
columns. Mr. Lee states that: ; 

The origin of the bloodhound cannot be traced with 
any degree of satisfaction, but we believe that no mod- 
ern breed of dog is so like that progenitor of his that 
may have lived three or four hundred years ago, as is 
this well-favored variety. Although repeatedly used as 
a cross to improve the olfactory organs, and the size 
and strength of other hounds, especially of the otter- 
hound, he has always had admirers, who kept him for 
his own sake—because of his handsome and noble ap- 
pearance, because he was a good watch and guard, and 
because he bore a vulgar character for ferocity not at- 
tained by any other dog. 

The name “bloodhound,” or sleuth hound, had some- 
thing to do with this, and he always bore the reputa- 
tion of being able to find a man, be he thief or other- 
wise, by scent, and either run him to ground, as it 
were, or bring him to bay in such a manner as to make 
his capture speedy. He does this without.biting or 
worrying his “human chase” in the manner writers 
have often told us he was in the habit of doing. 

The natural instinct of this hound is rather to hunt 
man than beast. As a puppy he may put his nose to 
the ground and fumble out the line of any pedestrian 
who has just passed along the road. Other dogs will, 
as a rule, commence by hunting their master, the 
bloodhound finds his nose by hunting a stranger. There 
are old records of his being repeatedly used for the 
latter purpose, whether the quarry to be found were a 
murderer or poacher, or maybe only some poor gentle- 
man or nobleman whose politics or religion was not 
quite in conformity with that of those bigots who hap- 
pened to be placed over him. 

Early in the seventeenth century, when the Moss- 
troopers (but a polite name for Scottish robbers) in- 
vested the border counties of Cumberland, Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, it was found that the ordi- 
nary means of arrest and punishment were insufficient 
to stop the raids of the thieves, so special provision 
was made that should, if possible, put an end to their 
depredations. The Scots were fleet of foot and active, 
and it was believed that the employment of blood- 
hounds would strike terror into the hearts of the 
marauders. The latter were to be pursued “with hot 
fragrant delect, with red hand (as the Scots termed 
it), with hound, and horn, and voice.” Surely such a 
hunt as this would be exciting enough, and the hard- 
visaged borderers would have little compunction in 
allowing their hounds to give full vent to their sav- 
agery. 

Dame Juliana Berners, writing in her “Book of St. 
Albans,” published in 1486, does not appear to men- 
tion the bloodhound, or sleuth hound, but the Lemor 
or Lymer is no doubt the same dog, and so called be- 
cause it ran the line of scent, and not, as it has been 
asserted, because it was the custom to run it in a 
leash.- Dr. Keyes (1570) mentions them as having lips 
of large size, and ears of no small length. The learned 
doctor tells us how these hounds ought to be chained 
up in the daytime in dark places, so that they become 
bolder and more courageous in following the felon in 
the “solitary hours of darkness.” He likewise de- 
scribes them as being run in a leash which is held in 
the hand of the man in charge of the dogs. This was 
to enable the huntsman, shall I call him, to be up with 
the hounds when his services would be required. It 
seems from the same writer, that, in addition to hunt- 
ing the footsteps of the felon, these dogs were also 
trained to hunt the cattle that might have been stolen, 
a purpose for which he says they were much used on 
the borders. This may have been so or not, most 
likely the latter, for a drove of stolen cattle would be 
easy enough to track without the aid of a keen scent- 


ing “slough dog,” though he might be able to be of 
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assistance, should the thief be ambitious to try the 
strength and powers of his would-be captor. 

From that period down to the present time, the 
bloodhound was mostly kept as a companion, and only 
occasionally has he been trained to “man-hunting,” to 
the terror of the ‘poacher and the evil-doer. For the 
latter purpose, he has repeatedly proved of great ser- 
vice, and many stories are told of the extraordinary 
power a skillful hound may possess, in its faculty for 
sticking to the old scent, however it may have been 
crossed and re-crossed by either man or beast. Colonel 
Huldman mentions the capture of some poachers 
through the instrumentality of bloodhounds, who hunted 
the men fully for five miles from the plantation in which 
they were committing their depredations. Another 
case is mentioned, where a sheep-stealer was discovered 
by similar means, though the hound was not laid on the 
man’s track until his scent was at least six hours old. 
Another hound is said to have hunted for twenty 
miles a fellow who was suspected of having cut off the 
ears of one of his former master’s horses, and the 
scoundrel was captured and treated according to his 
deserts. 

Captain Powell, writing in 1892 on the convicts of 
Florida (London: Gay and Bird), gives some interest- 
ing information as to the dogs used there in tracking 
such criminals as may attempt to escape. He says 
that, although bloodhounds were first used, they were 
found quite useless, and at the present time loideounds 
were used for man-hunting in all the southern convict 
camps. These hounds are trained when young to fol- 
low the track of a man who is sent to run a few miles 
through the woods; and there is no difficulty whatever 
in so training them. Indeed, the author tells us that 
he has had hounds that were “natural man-hunters.” 
He gives an instance where some puppies he was carry- 
ing at the time a convict tried to escape were put on 
his trail, and followed it until he was captured. Cap- 
tain Powell corroborates what I have already written, 
that it is a popular error to suppose that hounds at- 
tack a prisoner when they run up upon him. When 
once the man is brought to bay, they are a great deal 
too wary to venture close enough to their chase to 
run the risk of a blow; in fact, they merely act as 
guides to the men who follow closely on horseback. 

Some six years or so ago, at Warwick, in 1886, an 
attempt was made to hold trials of bloodhounds in 
connection with the dog show held there. These were, 
however, a failure, excepting so far as they afforded 
an inducement to owners of the variety to give a little 
time and trouble to working their favorites, which 
hitherto had only been kept for fancy purposes. A 
little later, similar meetings were held at Dublin, in 
the grounds of the Alexandra Palace, London, and 
elsewhere, but: in no case could they be called very 
successful. 


I had the good fortune to be present at two particu- 
larly interesting gatherings, that took place during the 
wintry weather of January, 1889, and, maybe, the fol- 
lowing particulars, written at the time, give a better 
idea of the modern capabilities of bloodhounds than 
could be written now. It must be noted that the 
hounds mentioned were of the so-called prize strains, 
were “show dogs” in the modern acceptation of the 
term, and, excepting perhaps in ferocity, they would 
no doubt compare favorably with any hounds of the 
kind that lived fifty, a hundred, or more years ago. 

Readers will no doubt be aware that, about 1889 and 
a little earlier, considerable commotion had been 
caused in the metropolis by the perpetration of some 
terrible crimes. The police arrangements were quite 
futile, and the murderers still remain at large. The at- 
tention of the authorities was drawn to the fact, that 
bloodhounds might be of use to them in such a case. 
Mr. Hood Wright offered the loan of his hound Hec- 
tor, but, owing to the fact that he required some in- 
demnity in case his dog was killed or injured, Hector 
remained at home. 

Mr. E. Brough was then communicated with, and he 
brought from Scarborough to London a couple of his 
hounds, when they had several “rehearsals” in St. 
James’s Park, where they acquitted themselves to the 
satisfaction of the Chief Commissioner of Police; but 
it may be said, that, though repeatedly the line of 
scent was crossed by a strange foot, without throw- 
ing off the hound, when the same was done in the 
streets and on the pavement, hounds were quite at fault. 
Indeed, to be useful in tracking criminals in a town, 
very special trainitfg would be needed, and, personally, 
I believe that bloodhounds, even with that training, 
would be useless in our large centers for police pur- 
poses. 

Under fair conditions any bloodhound will, in a few 
lessons, run the trail of a man a mile or two, or more, 
whose start may vary from ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, or longer. Some of the more practiced 
hounds can hunt the scent even though it be an hour 
old, and we know that a couple of Mr. Brough’s 
bloodhounds, early one summer’s morning, hunted for 
a considerable distance the footsteps of a man who 
had gone along the road eight hours before. 

This is, of course,. exceptional, but, with a proper 
course of training during three or four generations, 
there is no reason to doubt that bloodhounds would 
be able to reliably make out the trail of a man who 
had gone three or four hours previously—so long, of 
course, as his footesteps have not been crossed and 
recrossed by others, or foiled in any other way. 

That hounds will ever be got to track a criminal, or 
anyone else, on the cold, damp flags continually passed 
over by pedestrians, as in the streets of London and 
other large towns, no one who understands them will 
believe. Such work they never have done, and never 
will do; nor do the owners themselves aspire to such 
excellence for their favorites. In country districts they 
may be of aid, but in towns, so far as appearances are 
at present, the apprehension of criminals must be left 
to the mental sagacity of the official biped. 

Bloodhounds might be of use in smelling out any 
secreted article or a man in hiding; but an equally well- 
trained retriever, or even terrier or poodle, would do 
this description of work equaily well. 

The bloodhound stands alone among all the canine 
race in his fondness for hunting the footsteps of ¢ 
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stranger; oor. Som will hunt those of his master or of 
someone he knows, and of a stranger, probably, whose 
shoes are soaked in some stinking preparation to leave 
a scent behind. The bloodhound requires nothing but 
the so-called “clean shoe,” and, once lay him on the 
track, he hunts it as a foxhound would the fox, or 
the harrier or beagle the hare. 

To proceed with the following description of man- 
hunting with bloodhounds: 

The storm of Sunday had passed, and how deep the 
snow lay in the streets and in the country places on the 
Monday, are now a matter of history. The air was 
keen and sarp, made so by a brisk north wind which 
blew on the Monday morning, when we left Euston 
Station for Boxmoor, where we were to see two couples 
of Mr. Brough’s bloodhounds run in the open coun- 
try without assistance of any kind, and under any con- 
ditions which might prevail at the time. Surely the 
surroundings could not well have been more unfavor- 
able unless a rapid thaw, immediately following the 
snow, had made them so. At Boxmoor the country 
was thoroughly white. The snow lay on the ground 
to an uniform depth of about eight inches; where it 
had drifted, occasionally we were almost up to our 
knees. For a time the sky was fairly bright, but later 
a blinding shower of snow fell, which happily cleared 
off in about an hour’s time. At our terminus we were 
joined by Mr. Holmes Pegler, who brought with him 
a dog hound named Danger, by Maltravers out of 
Blossom. This hound a few generations back can 
claim some of the old southern hound blood; but he 
shows not the slightest trace of this, being a good- 
looking black and tan animal, though not in the best 
of form, so far as health is concerned. He had very 
little preliminary training, and thus afforded fair evi- 
dence of what a bloodhound will do under adverse cir- 
cumstances. Our small party—which included, in addi- 
tion to the gentlemen already mentioned, three ladies 
in a sleigh, Dr. Philpot, and Mr. W. K. Taunton— 
made the best way along the lanes to the Downs, and, 
ascended them, on to the Sheep Hanger Common. 
Toward the summit we found ourselves on one side 
of a pretty valley, which even under its wintry garb 
looked quite charming, and afforded some idea of the 
beauty of the locality when summer blooms. How- 
ever, before quite reaching the hilltop it was decided 
to give Danger a trial. 

A man was selected for the purpose, and the course 
he had to run was pointed out to him. The thickly 
lying snow made locomotion very difficult, and as even 
now there came a recurrence of the storm, a compara- 
tively short start was given. In seven minutes from 
the time the man had set off, Danger was laid on ‘his 
track, and, picking up the line in an instant, went away 
at a quick rate along the hillside. We tried to run 
with the hound, but to do this in the deep snow and 
keep Danger in sight was impossible. After following 
him some 600 yards or so, we had to make our way 
to the tiny knot of spectators on the hilltop, and once 
there saw that he had lost the line, after running it well 
for something less than half a mile. In making a cast 
around, he unfortunately struck the wind of the spec- 
tators, and came back to them. Nor did he seem very 
persevering in attempting to regain the scent, giving 

*.us the idea that in previous trials he had not been al- 
lowed to depend upon his own exertions ‘to recover a 
lost trail. 


Mr. Brough’s hounds included Barnaby (one of the 
couple brought to London at the instance of the late 
Commissioner of Police), and Beeswing, with Belhus 
and Blueberry, their offspring. The two first named 
are well-known hounds on the show bench. Barnaby 
had run at the Warwick trials; the younger animals 
are fairly good looking, and their work was quite satis- 
factory. Blueberry was afforded the next trial, a 
stranger to him acting as the quarry, taking a course 
down the hill over sundry fences, making one side of 
a circle, a distance of about a mile. After eight min- 
utes’ law the hound was unleashed, and had no diffi- 
culty in hitting the line, though snow was falling heav- 
ily., She carried it along at a good pace, quite mute, 
and, a little at a loss at one fence in the hollow, cast 
well around, refound the line, and, without more ado, 
ran it up to the man. ; 

At one portion of this trial a laborer crossed the 
track, but the bitch stuck to her line, and was not 
thrown out for a moment. Without resting, the two 
couples of the Scarborough hounds had a quarry pro- 
vided in Dr. Philpot. For some distance he made his 
way along the hillside, through scrub and stunted 
bushes, down to a hedge at the foot of the vale. Here 
there was a road, and, crossing this and a fence, the 
quarry made up a bare field to a plantation. Skirting 
the wood for 300 yards, another fence was reached, 
across this, along some bare ground, by the side of an- 


other hedge, to the foot of the hill where we stood. . 


No better view of such a trial could be had. This 
course was quite a mile. As the four hounds were to 
start, they were slipped ten minutes after their quarry 
had gone. Barnaby, a little slow in commencing, was 
not long behind, and, with a fresh and cheerful burst 
of music, the little pack raced along at an extraordi- 
nary peace, considering the depth of the snow. A little 
hesitancy in the bottom, and Barnaby cast forward a 
little, had “it” again, “his wife and children” flew to 
his note, and away they rattled up to the plantation. 
The old dog’s size and strength were useful in this 
deep going, and he led the way; but scent must have 
been good, for, without losing it again, they raced down 
the hill, and fairly caught their man before he re- 
ascended from the valley. A good trial in every way. 
Possibly the prettiest hunt of the day was afforded 
by Beeswing and Danger, with Master Pegler to be 
hunted, and a ten minutes’ start given him. These 
hounds did not at the first hit off the line, but, when 
fairly on the track, went through the scrub, down the 
hill to the foot road, and over the fence without a 
check. Some nice work was done in the bare field, 
especially where the quarry struck off at a sharp angle, 
at along by the fence of the plantation. They had 
no difficulty in making out the whole of the course, 
which we would take to be-about three-quarters of a 


mile. 
~ The final trial was run by the entire two couples and 


a half of hounds, and, with fifteen minutes’ law to the 
quarry. Now that the snow had ceased, the pack quick- 


“ly went along the right line down the hill and over 


the first fence. In the middle of the second field, some 
quarter of a mile from the start, Danger seemed at a 
loss, and, turning back to his owner, who was following 
as fast as the deep snow would admit, somewhat dis- 
concerted the other hounds, as they turned round to 
the voice of Mr. Pegler, who called his, hound up. 
Higher up the field Beeswing appeared to be the one 
that struck the scent again, her voice attracting her 
kennel companions, who rattled along the correct track 
up to a hedge which lay to the left. The quarry had 
skirted this boundary line, and made his way down hill 
to a couple of hay stacks, or, at any rate, stacks of 
some kind. He had doubled along the road here, but 
hounds found him without the slightest difficulty. 

As all hunting and shooting men know, scent is one 
of the mysteries of nature. Here we were out on a 
day when one might reasonably expect that. hounds 
would be unable to run a hundred yards without a 
check. Still, all these bloodhounds, with their quarry 
given from seven to fifteen minutes’ start, hit the line, 
and took it along at a “racing pace,” it may be called, 
when the ten or eight inches of snow are taken into 
consideration. The keen north wind, too, must have 
been against scent, and one of the best trials of all was 
run in a blinding snowstorm. Surely, then, these 
bloodhounds have olfactory powers of more than aver- 
age excellence; at any rate, that Monday they proved 
to us their possession of such. The men who acted 
as quarry had no knowledge of these hounds, no 
strongly smelling concoctions were smeared over their 
boots; and, indeed, they had been standing over the 
shoe tops in snow during the whole of the time the 
trials were taking place. So the “clean shoe” must in 
the end have been sadly water soaked. These blood- 
hounds did all we expected them to do, even more, 
and we are quite prepared to see the same hounds, 
under more favorable circumstances, hunt a man’s trail 
or footsteps, though they be two hours old. Running 
singly, each hound was mute; together they gave 
tongue, and their voices were very fine. It may be in- 
teresting to state that, in their earlier training, all Mr. 
Brough’s hounds ran silently, whether hunting to- 
gether or separately; but, working them with a noisy 
basset, they were tempted or encouraged to throw their 
voices, as they now do when hunting in company. 

The trials arranged by the Kennel Club were ad- 
vertised to take place on the race course adjoining the 
Alexandra Palace, on Wednesday morning, at 10:30. 
As it happened, when that hour was reached, the only 
one of the three judges present was Colonel Starkie, 
who a little later was joined by Lord Alfred Fitzroy. 
Then snow began to fall, few of the stewards were in 
the dog show, and the prospects seemed to favor an 
abandonment of the trials altogether. Up to 11:30 
o’clock nothing had been decided upon, so Mr. Craven, 
with his couple of entered hounds, went home. Next 
it was Officially stated that a decision would be come to 
at twenty minutes to one, when it was resolved to hold 
the trials. The snow had by this time given place to 
rain; a cold, chilly wind blew from the southwest; and 
these combinations, with the addition of the wet, damp 
ground, upon which old snow lay three inches or more 
in depth, made the surroundings of these trials as un- 
favorable as they well could be. 

Mr. Lindsay Hogg, in addition to the gentlemen 
already named, judged, but the duties were almost 
sinecures. Several tracks had been marked out by 
small flags, and, although these courses were said to 
be 600 yards in length, they appeared considerably 
more—probably that distance straight away, with the 
run home additional. Each hound was allowed a track 
of his own, which extended along the race course for 
several hundred yards on the flat, over sundry lots of 
railings, winding round in the direction of a small plan- 
tation. The hounds had to pass this, and then enter 
the road on the run home. 

The latter portion of the track was along the same 
line by each man who acted as the quarry, thus mak- 
ing the trials more difficult tests for the hound; though 
those that ran first must necessarily have had the ad- 
vantage, as the latter part of the road was less foiled 
by one or two men than it would have been by half a 
dozen. Two stakes were provided, the one for the 
“clean boot,” the other for the “not clean boot.” The 
latter in this instance meant that the shoe soles of the 
man acting as quarry had been rubbed with horse 
flesh, the only material at hand for the purpose. As a 
fact, the second stake never ought to have been ar- 
ranged, and it is'by no means to the credit of a blood- 
hound that he should require such assistance; the status 
of the trials was thus reduced to the commonplace 
“hound dog” trials, so popular in the rural districts 
of the North of England. As matters progressed, the 
bloodhounds actually hunted the clean boot better than 
they did the soiled one, and we would suggest that in 
future, when the “not clean boot” is to be run, terriers 
— than bloodhounds should be utilized for the 
work. 


However, in due course one of the keepers out of 
the show was despatched as quarry, with a start of ten 
minutes, during which time he traversed more than 
three-fourths of the course. Then the first hound, Mr. 
B. C. Knowles’s Koodoo, was slipped. He struck the 
line immediately, but lost it after going about a hundred 
yards, and, casting round, struck the wind of some of 
the spectators, and, failing to persevere, was called up. 

Mr. W. J. Scott’s Hebe III., a smart bitch, likewise 
picked up the line quickly, and, running it a little too 
much to windward, was at a loss for a moment. She 
cast well, and without assistance struck the scent, and 
kept it until she turned the corner’at the plantation 
and out of sight of the spectators. For a time Hebe 
tried to regain the lost line, and looked like doing so 
until catching the wind of a laborer, and rather start- 
ling him by making his passing acquaintance. She 
failed to finish her task. 

Mr. R. Hood Wright’s well-known Hector II., who 
had performed well at the trials in the grounds of 
Warwick Castle two years before, and now nearly eight 
years old, was, after the stipulated five minutes, put 
upon the line. He did not start with so much dash as 


the bitch had done, carried his head nearer the ground, 
and ran the exact line the quarry had taken. This he 
did well, and the manner in which he leaped those rail- 
ings the man had climbed, and ran under those he had 
crept through, interested the spectators not a little. 
There was no mistake as to the correctness of his nose 
up to the plantation; but here, where the quarry had 
turned, the hound was at fault. He cast about till 
striking the line again, and was hard on the track of 
the man on turning into the road home. This he stuck 
to until near the goal, when he became somewhat dis- 
concerted, no doubt striking the wind of the crowd as 
he approached them. His trial was very well run. 

Mrs. Danger’s Jaff was absent, and Mr. E. Brough’s 
Blueberry strangely refused to run, though what we 
saw of her work on Monday proves her an excellent 
bitch, and her owner considered her about his best. 
Mr. Brough’s Barnaby, mentioned earlier on, went 
quicker along the line the runner had taken than Hec- 
tor had done, and, like him, cleared or went under the 
railings according to the mode the quarry had adopted. 
Just before reaching the plantation Barnaby lost the 
scent, but cast to the right and left until it was struck 
again. He, too, was a considerable time out of sight 
behind the plantation, but on reappearing in the road 
he was running the line of the man, which he con- 
tinued much as Mr. Wright’s hound had done, failing 
to quite come up to the winning post for simlar rea- 
sons. 


Dr. Hales Parry’s Primate was absent, so the end 
of the stake was reached, there being four of the nine 
entries that failed to meet their engagement. The 
judges awarded the prizes as follows: First, Mr. R. 
H. Wright’s Hector II.; second, Mr. E. Brough’s 
Barnaby; third, Mr. W. J. Scott’s Hebe III.; the fourth, 
of course, being withheld. There was little to choose 
between the first two, for both ran excellent trials, 
considering the unfavorable surroundings, and afforded 
ample proof, even to the incredulous, that the blood- 
hound will hunt a man without even smelling any part 
of his person or clothes until laid on the track of his 
footsteps. 

The second stake is of no account whatever, being 
that already alluded to, where the men acting as quarry 
had their shoe soles smeared with raw horseflesh. It 
was, however, thought that three competitors of the 
five entries would run well, so the time was taken, and 
Koodoo, who did badly on the “clean boot,” now ran 
a brilliant course at a good pace, going the distance, 
including a check behind the wood, in five minutes. 
Hebe III. and Hector II. both began well, but, losing 
the line at about three-fourths the distance, failed to 
regain it, and were called up. They were awarded equal 
seconds, Mr. Knowles’s Koodoo taking premier honors. 

So much for the bloodhound trials; and now, when 
writing in 1892, they appear to have been entirely dis- 
continued, at any rate so far as public exhibitions of 
them are concerned. 

Here mention must be made of the pack of blood- 
hounds, kept about sixteen years ago, by the late Lord 
Wolverton, who hunted the “carted” deer with them in 
Dorsetshire and in the Biackmore Vale country. They 
were sold by him to Lord Carrington, who had them 
but a single season, during which he showed sport in 
Buckinghamshire. From here they went into the ken- 
nels of Count Couteulx de Canteleu, in France, where 
they have been useful in hunting both wild deer and 
wild boar. 


Prior to this Mr. Selby Lowndes had several couples 
of bloodhounds, in Whaddon Chase, where occasionally 
they had a run after deer. One of his hounds, named 
Gamester, bore a great reputation as a man-hunter, 
and on more than one occasion was useful in captur- 
ing thieves. This hound appears to have been a waif 
from some other kennel, for he was purchased from a 
hawker, for ten pounds, the latter using him as a pro- 
tection, and to run under his van. 

Then it is said, bloodhounds have been owned by the 
verderers in connection with the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, but they were known as Talbots, and most of 
these hounds were smaller than our modern hounds. 
Mr. T. Nevil had a small pack at Chillend, near Win- 
chester, dark-colored hounds—black St. Huberts they 
were called; a well-known writer in Bailey’s Magazine, 
gives a long description of them, which, he says, were 
descendants of the pack of which William Rufus was 
master. It was said they would hunt anything, from 
“the jackal and the lordly stag, to the water-rat and 
such ‘small deer.’” At the present time there is no 
pack of bloodhounds kept in this country for hunting 
purposes, still, with the many admirers of the race, 
there is little fear of the strain being allowed to be- 
come of the past. 

As already hinted, our bloodhound has, in reality, 
suffered less from a craze to breed for certain exagger- 
ated features, than some other dogs have done. He is 
still a fairly powerful and large hound, with great 
thickness of bone, well sprung ribs and considerable 
power behind. I rather fancy that, like most large- 
sized dogs, he fails more in his loins and hind legs 
than elsewhere, nor does he, as a rule, carry so much 
muscle as a foxhound. No doubt in head and ears 
he has much improved since the time he was kept for 
the public good at the expense of the inhabitants of the 
Scottish borders. 

Mr. Brough, writing in the Century Magazine, about 
three years ago, goes at considerable length into the 
training of bloodhounds, which is best done by allow- 
ing the hound to hunt the “clean boot,” rather than 
ofe smeared with blood or anything else. He says: 

Hounds work better when entered to one particular 
scent and kept to that only, Mr. Brough never allows 
his hounds to hunt anything but the clean boot, but 
begins to take his pups to exercise on the roads when 

three or four months old, and a very short time suffices 
to get them under good command. You can begin 
scarcely too early to teach pups to hunt the clean 
boot. For the first few times it is best to let them 
run some one they know; afterward it does not mat- 
ter how often the runner is changed. He should caress 
and make much of the pups and then let them see him 
start, but get out of their sight as quickly as possible 
and run in a straight line, say 200 i up wind on 
grass-land, and then hide himself. . man who huntg 
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the pups should know the exact line taken, and take 
the pups over it, trying to encourage them to hunt 
until they get to their man, who should reward them 
with a bit of meat. This may have to be repeated sev- 
eral times before they really get their heads down; but 
when they have once begun to hunt they eee rap- 
idly and take great delight in the quest. verything 
should be made as easy as possible at first and the 
difficulties increased very gradually. This may be done 
by having the line crossed by others, by increasing the 
time before the pups are laid on, or by crossing roads, 
etc. When the pups get old enough they should be 
taught to jump boldly and to swim brooks where neces- 
sary. When young hounds have begun to run fairly 
well it will be found very useful to let the runner carry 
a bundle of sticks two feet or two feet six inches long, 
pointed at one end and with a piece of white paper in 
a cleft at the other end. When he makes a turn or 
crosses a fence he should put one of these sticks down 
and incline it in the direction he is going to take next. 
This will give the person hunting the hounds some 
idea of the correctness of their work, though the best 
hounds do not always run the nearest to the line. On 
a good scenting day I have seen hounds running hard 
fifty yards or more to leeward of the line taken. These 
sticks should be taken up when done with, or they may 
be found misleading on some other occasion. The 
hounds will soon learn to cast themselves or try back 
if they overrun the line, and should never receive any 
assistance so long as they continue working on their 
own account. It is most important that they should 
become self-reliant. The line should be varied as 
much as possible. It is not well to run hounds over 
exactly the same course they have been hunted on some 
previous occasion. If some hounds are much slower 
than the rest it is best to hunt them by themselves, or 
they may get to “score to cry,” as the old writers say, 
instead of patiently working out the line for them- 
selves. 

It is a great advantage to get hounds accustomed 
to strange sights and noises. If a hound is intended to 
be brought to a pitch of excellence that shall enable 
him to be used in thoroughfares, he should be brought 
up in a town and see as much bustle as possible. If 
he is only intended to be used in open country. with 
occasional bits of road work, this is not necessary. 
Bloodhounds give tongue freely when hunting any wild 
animal, but many hounds run perfectly mute when hunt- 
ing man. This is, however, very much a matter of 
breeding. Some strains run man without giving tongue 
at all; others are very musical. 


The Story of a Dog. 


MAsTER Frisky, by Clarence Hawks, “the blind poet of 
New England,” is one of those charming nature books of 
modern structure which are doing good work in teaching 
kindness to animals, and encouraging us humans to cul- 
tivate their acquaintance by interesting us in their lov- 
able traits; for really there is much that is interesting in 
the brute creation if we can only draw it out. Rudyard 
Kipling and Seton Thompson have taught us this, and 
sv have numerous other writers of their class and cult. 

As long ago as our childhood nurses and mothers 
would tell us animal stories in baby language; and back 
of that good Esop of old went so far as to invest those 
stories with instructive moral points whereby we might 
build up character on the ideographs presented and be 
convinced that animals in their wild or domesticated 
state are something more than mere dumb beasts to be 
hunted and tortured for sport, eaten for food, worked 
and overworked, and beaten when incapable. It is the 
novel sensation of kindled love in the marble heart that 
makes these books so attractive to old and young, and 
can invest with glamour the story of an intelligent collie 
dog. 

Master Frisky is an ideal pup, through whose medium 
we find novelty, as well as pleasure, in extending our ac- 
quaintance into the animal kingdom. Under tutelage we 
can now see new beauties: where all was once a barren 
waste. What we once saw with half an eye we now 
behold with a stereoscopic view; for Hawks not only de- 
scribes the antics, caprices and temperaments of his 
canine friend and his companions, but their social games, 
predilections, modes of communicating with each other 
and making their wants known to men by -voice and 
sign, attributing motives, designs and calculation, giving 
striking instances of heroism, sympathy and _ self-denial, 
not only for their own but other species, which disclose 
a high grade of intelligence. Crowell & Co., of this city, 
are the publishers of the book, and the price is 50 cents. 

It is a blessed thing to have astute animal interpreters, 
for few of us have learned their language, and most ani- 
mals are as shy of strangers as the wayside rustic who 
gapes at a salutation and is dumb: apparently but littie 
above their own intellectual plane. 

Indian folk-lore teaches that animals are not lower 
than man, but different in mental organism and <ali- 
ber, as well as physical structure, speaking a different 
language and having different viewpoints. The souls of 
their deceased ancestors are inanimate in the animals they 
hunt, and they treat them always with profound respect, 
as the Siberians do their reindeer, never killing one with- 
out apologizing. The Indians wear the symbols of the 
bear, wolf and beaver as totems from infancy, and use 
them for tribal designations and for grave watchers and 
guardians, allotting to them a future place in the immor- 
tal life. Cartes HALLOCK. 


Nebraska Trials. 


OmaAHA, Neb—With the approach of Nebraska's 
second annual meet of the State Field Trial Association, 
the interest on all hands is intensifying. The trials will 
open Tuesday, August 18, and continue for three days. 
The entries have closed and the lists show 300 dogs, from 
all parts of the country, and including many of the best 
specimens of valuable bird dogs in the United States. 
Among these are J. H. McPharlin, of O’Neill, with 20 
head; A. B. Caldwell, of Allidonia, Ohio, 11; Nat B. Nes- 
bitt, Chesterville, Miss., 10; W. D. Gilchrist, Courtland, 
Ala., 20; Asher Cody, Holland, Mich., 20; George Mc- 
Linn, Mexico, Mo., 10; W. W. Henry, Butler, Mo., 8; E. 
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R. Shelley, Clair, Mich., 20; W. J. Wilson, Sparta, Ill, 
3; 3. S. Munger, Clyde, O., 15; rles Tucker, Staun- 
ton t, Tenn., 15; J. A. Gude, Bruceville, Ind.,.12; Ed. 
Garr, isville, Ky., 12; W. B. Stafford, Trenton, Tenn., 
15; Chas. Askins, Marion, Ill, 12; J. H. Johnson, Car- 
lisle, Ind., 15; W. W. Updike, Robinson, Til, 15; W. E. 
Utterbach, Nebraska City, 8; W. D. Hardin, Omaha, 4; 
W. D. Townsend, Omaha, 1; Dr. Summers, Omaha, 10; 
H. A, Schubillia, Tracey, Minn., 4; Wilber Fawcett, 
Omaha, 1. The purses will consist of a derby and all-age 
stake. In each there will be five cash prizes. There will 
be $750 in each stake, and they will be divided 30, 25, 20, 
I5 and 10 per cent., and there will be no division of any 
of the cash prizes. 

The board of governors, Dr. J. E. Summers, Jr.; Sandy 
Griswold, Mayor Frank E. Moores, Omaha; W. D. Har- 
din, Council Bluffs; P. J. McManus, O’Neill; W. H. 
Livingston, Sioux City; J. L. Gray, Fort Collins, Col.; 
J. F. O’Donnell, O’Neill; H. A. Staunton, O’Neill; Roy 
Johnson, Peoria, Ill.; T. J. Foley, Omaha, and R. Deb 
Smith, Anaconda, Mont., are now busy at work perfecting 
their plans to make Nebraska’s second annual field trials 
the greatest trials on chicken ever held in the United 
States. SANnby GRISWOLD. 


Points and Fiushes. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Vol. III of the Field 
Dog Stud Book, published by the American Field Pub- 
lishing Co., for Mrs. Dr. N. Rowe, Chicago. It con- 
tains registrations from No. 2046 to No. 3905. Besides 
the registrations, it contains a list of the field trials 
and the winners, setters, pointers, beagles and fox 
hounds of 1902. It is well and tastefully bound, typo- 
graphically excellent and profusely illustrated. 


Bachting. 


Yachting Fixtures: for 1903. 


Members of race committee will confer a favor by sending notice 
of errors or omissions in the following list, and also changes whick 
may be made in the future. 


America’s Cup Races, Aug. 20 and alternate days, 


JULY. 


22. Inter-Lake Y. A., open, yacht and power races, Put-In-Bay. 
23. Inter-Lake Y. A., squadron sail and auxiliary race, Put-in-Bay. 
2% Inter-Lake Y. A., open, Put-in-Bay. ea ; 

24-25. Biloxi, Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., Biloxi, Miss. 

25. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich. 

25. Beverly, cruise, rendezvous Monument Beach. 

25. Boston, club, Hull. 

. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. i 
. Royal Canadian, L. Y. R. A., skiff races, Toronto. . 
artford, Y. R. A. of{ L. I. Sound, special. 3 
. Marine and Field, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. i 
Hempstead Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 
Bridgeport Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, annual. 

. Chicago, club, Lake Michigan. 

. Penataquit Corinthian, cruise, rendezvous Bay Shore. 
. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate. 

27-29. New York, Newport series, all classes, Newport. 
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me For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wirs the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log = cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. z 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. b : 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in ail weathers will b 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and.it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. : . 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. : . 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


A Cruise on the Sound. 


Story Submitted in “Forest and Stream” Cruising Com- 
petition. 





BY GERALD CURRAN, NEW YORK CITY. 

Tus summer while trying to decide by myself the best 

and cheapest way of enjoying my vacation, I happened 
to run across an old friend of mine, Tom —— 

We both got talking about vacations, and he suggested 

that if I liked the water so much, why not try a trip on 
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a Gloucester fishing sloop. This did not strike me at all, 
in fact fell far short of its mark; but in the end we 
compromised by deciding to cruise on the Sound for a 
couple of weeks or longer if we could steal the time. 

The next thing to be done was to procure a boat. Now 
this is no easy task. We both worked like dogs, can- 
vassing every yacht agency and scouring all of the papers 
for advertisements, even putting one in ourselves. By 
the tenth of July we had tried everything we could think 
of, with no tangible results. As a last hope, Tom said 
he would try in New Haven. If we were going at all we 
must start by the eighteenth, so he got busy and really 
succeeded in his attempt. This done, we laid in a stock 
ot goods, wet and dry, and shipped them up to the boat, 
and on the eighteenth packed our grips and arrived safely 
in New Haven. 

The boat was not much to look at, and so I told Tom, 
but to keep me in good spirits, he said to wait until I 
saw her sail before I became too deeply prejudiced. 

She was moored to the dock, a sloop sot. waterline, Sit. 
beam, drawing 414ft., a keel boat and carried a mainsail, 
stay sail and jib. The owner was unable to find the top- 
sail, so we had to leave it behind. On entering the cabin 
it gave a look of roominess, a bunk on either side, ice- 
box under the cock-pit (and an exceptionally hard one 
to get at) small oil stove forward, and cooking utensils 
stacked around on nails. The boat originally carried a 
centerboard, but for some untold reason the owner took 
the board out and put a keel on her. He must have been 
born and bred in the Great Sahara, anyway he was no 
authority on boat building. The keel was at least two 
feet too short and consequently on every tack we lost 
about one-quarter of the distance. She was not much 
on pointing, as we afterwards found out. The boat 
leaked considerably and the bilge water kept coming 
through the cabin floor whenever she heeled at all. 

_That night when everything was aboard, we both de- 
cided that it was easily the best stunt to get down to 
Morris Cove, then get a good early start the next morn- 
ing. The night was warm and sultry, with only a faint 
breath now and then. We hoisted the mainsail and jib, 
but did not move. I then got into the dinghy and Tom 
cast me a line to the great derision of a number of small 
boys on the bank. At last we got her towed out beyond 
the pier and caught a faint breeze. Five miles to south- 
ward we saw the lights of the New Haven breakwater, 
and keeping in the channel, made out with wind and 
tide. We anchored off Morris Cove about 12. Every- 
thing was in order by this time and we got into bed, or 
rather wrapped ourselves up in blankets, in very short 
order, not, however, forgetting our mid-night swim. 

It was the first time I had been in salt water for nearly 
a year, and it immediately brought me back to the time 
I used to spend all my summers that way; making me 
envious of all who did not have to slave; and at last 
dropped into a light slumber. Sleep was not for us that 
night, however. Every steamcraft or auxiliary going by 
would wake us up with a start, and when the Richard 
Peck went out-bound for New York, our language was 
not fit to print. By dint of much will power, however, 
we managed to “tear off a few yards.” At 4:45 the next 
morning we were both up and making preparations to get 
away. Tom was for cooking breakfast first, but this 
time I had my way, so we got up sail and started while 
Tom cooked breakfast. 

The Sound looked very ugly indeed, dark with lots 
of white-caps and a strong east wind blowing, bringing 
with it enough rain and fog to make a record wheat crop 
in the whole United States. 

Breakfast consisted of poached eggs, fried sausages and 
coffee. It was fine for Tom, who ate in the cabin, but am 
afraid I did not enjoy it as much being outside sailing. 
Rain was pattering down on the eggs and sausages in a 
continuous stream, and it was pretty tough work to get 
everything inside of me before it was drenched. Still 
nothing daunted we kept along. Stood out on port tack 
for about three miles; wind began to freshen here how 
ever, so we decided to tie in a reef and make for Bran- 
ford Point, which stood about six miles away. I brought 
her up into the wind and Tom started to get the sail 
down, but here our troubles began. The peak halyard 
caught between the jaws of the gaff and the mast, and 
try as we might we could not budge it. Here indeed 
was a dilemma for two amateurs. To add to our dis- 
comfort the sausages were beginning to show their in- 
digestible facilities. The boat was now bobbing up and 
down and all around, there being quite a sea on. | 
bravely volunteered to climb the mast and loosen up the 
halyard, but here the sausages got to work again with 
renewed vigor, so slipped down again. Tom then tried 
it and, happy to say, succeeded. We tied the reef in and 
Tom put one in the jib also and we were off again. One 
reef point in the jib was left untied and the first puff of 
wind that struck us tore a big rent in it. This was dis- 
couraging, but nevertheless took in the jib and got the 

staysail up and kept at it. 
_ Just about this time I very inconsiderately fell asleep 
in the cabin. Tom took charge, and when I woke up two 
hours later, found us one mile from shore and two miles 
east of Branford Point. We went close to shore now, 
dropped anchor and had some lunch. After our repast of 
canned beef, beer and crackers, patched up the jib with 
some duck trousers and started off again, it being about 
2.30 P. M. to try for Sachem’s Head, eight miles to east- 
ward. We failed in the attempt and put into the Thim- 
bles, two miles this side. We anchored here in a very 
good harbor just off Money Island. This is so called be- 
cause it is supposed to have been one uf the hiding places 

Captain Kidd used to store his ill-gotten gains. We were 

both tuckered out at this, our first day’s experience, and 
lay down and slept like logs until 6.30 P. M. We were 
awakened by a man bumping into us in a small boat. 

We stuck our heads out of the cabin and found three 

natives in boats. At our appearance they immediately set 
up an awful din. We found out at last that they were 
regular runners in for the three hotels on the Island. 

Each one offered us a dinner for less than the other till 

it really seemed as if we would get one for nothing if 

we waited much longer. We found out afterward that 
there was much rivalry; and that each hotel keeper tried 
to draw the trade of the other by this means. We at 
last decided to try a shore dinner at the Money Island 
Hotel at 50 cents a head; this closed the bargain, and 
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getting dressed, went ashore and found a really very 
good meal awaiting us. We were, not nearly rested yet 
so went back to the boat to straighten things out, and 
by 9.30 were asleep once more. The next morning (Sun- 
day) we found the weather much the same as the day 
before, strong east wind, big sea running with every 
chance of its coming on thick before long, so we decided 
to rest ourselves till afternoon anyway. Had breakfast 
and loafed around the boat reading a morning paper a 
boatman threw us as he passed. We were very well satis- 
fied now and began to look forward to some good weather 
on the morrow. Had some lunch about one o’clock, and 
in the afternoon the weather still being bad, went over 
to Pine Orchard, a two-mile row, getting back to Money 
Island about six for dinner. We found this a very pic- 
turesque place, not over an acre of ground, just filled with 
small cottages. It can be reached from the east or the 
southeast, and is a very good place to lie, except for a 
southerly blow. On Monday morning we got up, had a 
breakfast of eggs, bacon and coffee, and on looking at 
the weather made up our minds to get out or bust. The 
wind was a light one from the east and no sea, so im- 
mediately after breakfast we got up sail. (We washed 
our dishes just before our meals instead of just after). 
Were trying for Saybrook breakwater to-day, at the 
mouth of the Connecticut River, and further if possible. 
It was a beat all the way. The New Haven Yacht Club 
and the Sachem’s Head Yacht Club were starting on a 
cruise together, and the way they all showed us their 
name plates was not only thoughtful of them, but was 
also very discouraging to us, for we now realized what 
a slow old tub we had. We plunged on however, and 
about noon were off Falkner’s Island. At three we picked 
up little Duck Island and went inside the breakwater. 
This we found a very good harbor for all craft, about 
half way between New Haven and New London. Corn- 
field Point was passed about 4.30, and we saw if the 
wind held we would make Saybrook. It held all right, 
but when about two miles west of there a dense fog blew 
in and we could not see 100 feet away. This was a fine 
pickle for us to be in as we had no chart, our compass 
was out of order, and our boat an awfully poor one in a 
blow. We kept on just the same, being guided by the 
lighthouse fog signals, which were audible to us here. 
About a mile from the breakwater a small sloop loomed 
up just ahead. We luffed up and she just got by us. 
They were coming from the eastward making for Say- 
brook and had missed it completely. We told them to 
follow us, and also got them to look up the harbor en- 
trance on their chart. This they did, and about 7.30 
rounded the breakwater and stood in. We kindly al- 
lowed them to go first, which turned out to be very lucky 
as they stood in too close to the breakwater and went 
hard aground. We luffed up just in time and waited to 
see if we could be of any assistance, but there was 
nothing to be done, so started on. Just at this point 
the wind dropped completely, and here Tom showed his 
cleverness. He called for me to get the sail down and 
dropped anchor P. D. Q. This I managed to do as quick- 
ly as possible, and none too soon, for just as the peak 
struck the boom a squall struck us. It was a dandy and 
blew so hard we started for the other anchor. By the 
time we got. it over, it was raining pitchforks and blow- 
ing hard enough to almost take us off the boat. Got into 
the cabin and started to cook dinner, considering our- 
selves extremely lucky to have gotten into port the time 
we did, as it would have been more than disagreeable 
to have been caught outside in such weather. The din- 
ner, with the help of a few glasses of that Kentucky bev- 
erage, set us on our feet again, and we dropped off to 
sleep, with nothing but the swash of the water against 
the boat and the rain pattering on the cabin roof to 
disturb our well-earned slumbers. 

Tuesday was a raw day indeed, with lots of fog and no 
wind, also found we were aground. Everything was in 
disorder and we were pretty well disgusted, so got 
dressed and rowed over to the Hartford Yacht Club for 
breakfast. We made a good meal here and walked up 
to Fenwick Hall, a summer hotel and lounged around 
there all the morning, and about one o’clock we sauntered 
down to the boat to put things in order. The weather 
now seemed more propitious, the fog having lifted, and 
a fair wind coming from the east, so decided to strike 
across the Sound for Plum Gut. I forgot to mention 
that the boat had drifted off with the tide. We calcu- 
lated on one long leg to the Gut and a broad reach to 
Shelter Island, but when we reached the middle of the 
Sound the wind veered around to southeast, so it was a 
dead beat again. We struck Plum Gut at six o'clock. 
The tide we had depended upon to take us through had 
turned, and to add to our discomfort the wind was drop- 
ping and a squall was making up in the northwest and 
was coming right towards us. There was absolutely no 
place to go however, so stuck to it and at last got around 
to the south shore of Plum Island. Did not dare to risk 
trying for Shelter Island, as we would surely have been 
carried out in the Sound again by the tide. We anchored 
here, the boat bobbing around like a cork. The squall 
blew off to the northeast, but as it was so late we did not 
start out again. Cooked up a fine dinner of soup, steak, 
corn and coffee and went to sleep to the accompaniment 
of a fife and drum corps on Plum Island. Any noise was 
welcome here as it was decidedly lonesome. Next morn- 
ing we reached Shelter Island without much excitement. 
Anchored off the Shelter Island Yacht Club about noon 
and went ashore for lunch. We fooled around here all 
day stocking up, also took a journey to Greenpoint and 
tried to have our compass repaired, but finding this im- 
possible, purchased a small dory compass. Thursday we 
started for Sag Harbor, making our course around to 
westward of the Island. This we found a very pleasant 
sail indeed. Just a good sailing breeze from the scuth- 
east and made it edo Sag Harbor we found nearly as 
slow as the play of that name that I saw in New York 
two winters before. A quiet old town, the activity being 
the mills. A peculiar custom was in vogue there at the 
time, one that we considered decidedly unique. At the 
previous election the Prohibitionists had won, so there 
was supposed to be no traffic in liquor. Tom and I 
needed an izer for dinner, so the man behind 


berry vinegar he was just the man to give it to us. We 
were in doubt at first, but on being reassured that if we 
did not like it, we would not have tg pay for it, we told 
him to go ahead. We drank them down, and lo and be- 
hold, we had a perfect Martini. This is the way they 
got around the law, and as the sheriff was a friend of all 
traffickers in lemonade (?), they seemed practically im- 
mune from molestation. After dinner we drove to Saga- 
ponack, four miles away, on the south side of Long 
Island. Tom had friends there, and by the time they 
showed us, I concluded were very staunch friends indeed. 
We were wined and feted for three hours at least, and 
arrived back at the boat in a very fair frame of mind. 
Sag was a fine old place and will always hold @ tender 
spot in my memory. If those frank good-hearted West- 
erners we met there treat everybody as they treated us, 
there would never have been any necessity for the trans- 
lation of the Golden Rule. 

Next morning we pulled out of Sag; am afraid neither 
of us wanted to go, but we made no confessions, and 
said no things except about our chances for the day’s 
run. The wind was still east. Really I am getting tired 
of that phrase, but my weariness is nothing compared 
with the language each morning on making a forecast. 
It had never varied at all with the exception of Tuesday, 
and that was the only day so far that we had wanted 
it still east. We had no special port in mind at the start, 
but purposed to beat along the shore and get as far as 
possible. Fort Pond Bay was the nearest place to Mon- 
tauk that we could anchor with any safety, and we had 
no hopes of Block Island unless the wind changed. Spent 
most of the day beating and about 5.30 reached a place 
called Napeague Bay. We had had enough sailing, so 
decided to put in here rather than try for Fort Pond 
Bay, eight miles further east. The Coast Pilot said this 
was good enough when once in, but had a very difficult 
channel and was unfit for strangers. Nevertheless we 
made up our minds to try it, so put in, and as might have 
been expected went hard and fast aground. The air at 
once grew thick with many varied and highly original 
oaths. We both stripped and tried to push her off, but 
there was nothing doing. Tom got into the dinghy and 
rowed around for twenty minutes, and at last said he 
had found the channel, and that we would put in when 
the tide took us off. It was now about six o’clock, and 
we had to wait for two or three hours before we would 
float, so sat around for a while and then cooked a rat- 
tling good dinner. Soup, steak, corn, stewed tomatoes, 
beer and coffee. After this we were in much better 
humor. Got things ship-shape. (I really never saw such 
a sloppy boat as ours was). Never anything where we 
could find it, and clothes, towels and cooking utensils ly- 
ing around everywhere. The wind was freshening up a 
bit, so got up sail. I took the wheel, hauled the sheet 
in close and Tom tried to haul her off. Nothing doing. 
I got tired holding the sheet just about this time, how- 
ever, and let her go. Just at this time a puff of wind 
struck us, and I grabbed the sheet just in time. She 
gave a mighty tug and we were off. This was sooner 
than we had expected. Tom said the channel was just 
ahead (we were heading west now), so I kept at the 
wheel, waiting for Tom to give the word to steer in. 
I got it in a minute and put the wheel to starboard, but 
just then we struck again. I immediately eased the 
sheet out and we slid off. In the dark must have missed 
the channel entirely. Well, it looked as if we were in for 
a night of it. Had to go by compass and chart entirely, 
as it was very black and no lights around there to guide 
us. Montauk was not visible from there, land interven- 
ing. We made out a fixed white light to northward, but 
did not know whether it was Little Gull Island or Watch 
Hill Point. We laid our course N.E.4ZE. Tom got up 
forward to look out for any signs of land while I took 
the wheel. Now, I had never sailed by a compass before, 
and it was decidedly confusing. Tom kept yelling, 
“Keep her up, keep her off,” until I did not know what 
I was doing. He soon came back and found we were 
sailing northwest instead of northeast. Here we again 
expressed ourselves freely. He then showed me how to 
keep the needle pointed N.E.4E., and which way to 
turn the wheel when she went off. We began to get 
along now. Stood on the starboard tack for about four 
miles, then took a tack in toward shore. We went about 
again and at 1.30 A. M. saw a light about two miles to 
southeast of us. We did not know what it was, but de- 
cided to trust to luck as we figured we must be off Fort 
Pond Bay by this time. It was a beat in, Tom took the 
wheel and became the lookout. We kept at it and an- 
chored near the light, which we found out to be a men- 
haden.fisherman’s boat at anchor. There were about ten 
ether craft anchored all around, but this was the only 
one that had a light out. It saved our lives that night, 
and we eternally blessed that chap for his thoughtfulness. 
We were due for an all-night game but for this little 
incident, although it was then 2 A. M. We got to sleep 
very soon without much trouble, not forgetting, how- 
ever, to hang out our anchor light. Next morning, Sat- 
urday, we made up our minds to try for Block Island, 
about eighteen miles to eastward. The sun was out all 
day to-day. I mention this as it was a very agreeable 
surprise indeed. The wind still held from the east, blow- 
ing about four knots. Had a fine breakfast of bacon, 
eggs and coffee, then got up sail. It was a beat all the 
way. This, as you see, was the rule. Got started at 8 
A. M. with the wind growing lighter every minute. Stood 
well out toward Watch Hill Point, and on nearing Fish- 
er’s Island, stood about to avoid the tide as much as 
possible. On this tack we just cleared Montauk. We 
then went about and thought to relieve the tedium by a 
little fishing. Got out a heavy line and shiner and heaved 
it astern to troll for bluefish. We kept on going all the 
morning this way, but no fish rose to our bait. Saw 
many black duck and could have gotten some if we had 
had a gun. About twelve o’clock we began to get hungry, 
and were beginning to talk to ourselves and also the blue- 
fish for not getting the buoy. Just then we heard the 
familiar thug of an auxiliary. We saw it was a fisher- 
man, so we went about and stood over near him. He 
had been more successful than we, so hailed him thusly: 
“Will you sell us a quarter's worth of fish?” “Yes.” 
“What will you give us?” At this he said nothing, but 
held up an enormous fish of some kind, big enough to 
have kept us in grub for three days. “Too big, too big,” 


we cried. We were very close then, so told him to throw 
us a couple of porgies. He threw them in the boat as 
we passed, and I threw him a. quarter wrapped in a piece 
of newspaper. He seemed doubtful about getting the 
money at first, but succeeded in reassuring him. They 
were fine big ones still alive. Tom cleaned them and in 
twenty minutes each had a fine fried porgy. We stood on 
for Block Island, hoping to get there in time for dinner. 
Said porgy did not agree with Tom, and about 2.30 he 
worked up a dandy grouch. I felt somewhat that way 
myself, went below for a sleep. Woke up 5.30. Dead 
calm. We could make out Watch Hill off to northwest. 
Fisher’s Island also and Block Island to southeast, but 
could not move a foot. Then and there we both cursed 
our luek, the boat, weather and ourselves. We saw 
Block Island was out of the question that day, and we 
knew we could never get to Newport. As Watch Hill 
seemed nearer than any other place, decided to put in 
there. We cooked a can of tomatoes, got out the black 
bottle and tried to feel better, if this were possible. Tom 
was tired, so went down and tried to sleep, but there 
was quite a ground swell on, and this kept the gaff 
creaking so that sleep was impossible. There we stayed 
until 11.30 watching the Sound steamers go by all lighted 
up like floating palaces. Just about then, however, a 
little breeze sprung up from the northwest. I eased out 
the sheet and stood in a northerly direction to the Rhode 
Island shore. The tide was against us and were afraid 
of being carried through the Race. This only lasted for 
a short time, however, and then another calm. About 
1.30 A. M. got a faint breeze from the northeast, put 
about and headed for Watch Hill light, five miles to 
westward. This wind kept blowing up stronger, and we 
went along finely, sighting the Stonington breakwater 
lights at about three, one flashing red and one fixed red 
on the end of each breakwater. Without much more 
excitement we anchored just inside at 4 A. M. We were 
both done up and felt pretty sore, but succeeded in get- 
ting a fine dinner, or should [ call ita breakfast, of soup, 
steak, potatoes, corn and coffee. We then dropped asleep. 
The next day being Sunday, slept late and started in 
about 1.30 P. M. to make Watch Hill Harbor. I had 
been in a number of times before and knew the channel. 
Tom took the chart and tried to bluff me into thinking he 
was the navigator. We passed the folly successfully, and 
on nearing the Westerly River, had a difference of opin- 
ion as to our course. Tom told me to keep up to the 
eastward, while I wanted to sail northeast in the chan- 
nel. We split the difference. A friend of mine once took 
out a sailing party, and was getting on finely, when some 
one asked him if he knew the harbor was full of rocks. 
The chap said, “Yes, I know every rock in this harbor.” 
Just then, bang! they struck one. He then laconically 
remarked, “And this is one of them.” That was our 
case exactly. We struck a big one, and the boat seemed to 
jump right out of the water, hesitate, and then luck was 
with us this time, we slid over. No damage done, and 
Tom threw the hook overboard in about fifteen feet of 
water, just off the Plimpton Rock. We spent three days 
here, not leaving until Wednesday A. M. There were 
many genial souls around, and they made us feel perfectly 
at home. We succeeded in forgetting our troubles, and 
between our friends and black bottles, managed to pass 
our time most enjoyably. As I look back on it, have 
come to the conclusion that it was just as well for us 
that we decided to start then. If we had waited much 
longer, would not have gotten away at all, as I afterward 
learned that an officer of the law came down to the 
Plimpton Dock twenty minutes after we had started 
with a warrant for our arrest. Nothing doing, the birds 
had flown. Got away safely, this being the turning point 
of the noble Cypress. We headed her back to New 
Haven. With a fine northeast wind behind us, we passed 
Stonington breakwater at a good clip, and kept well out 
to Latimer’s Reef. This we left to port and left Ram 
Island Light vessel to starboard. Reached New London 
between 2 and 3 P. M. The rest of the afternoon was 
spent in fixing up ship and rowing around the harbor 
looking at the yachts. The Philadelphia Yacht Club had 
just arrived and the harbor presented a fine appearance. 
Went ashore about six o’clock and had a fine meal at 
the Crocker House. Watch Hill had pretty well tired 
us out, so went down and got asleep in short order. 
Thursday morning we determined to try for New Haven. 
A good wind of about six knots was blowing from the 
northeast, the tide being against us. Had breakfast and 
started out leaving the beacon to port,making our course 
near Sarah’s ledge, and inside of the Bartlett Reef light 
vessel. The wind was dying out now, and as the tide 
was taking us back, dropped the hook overboard off Two 
Tree Island, and luckily it caught. Stayed here for about 
an hour and with a little more wind started on. Passed 
Saybrook at a good pace, the tide now being with us. 
Such a contrast to the last time we had been there that 
we could not help but remark on it. Falkner’s Island 
hove in sight and about now we had lunch. Toward 
the end of the afternoon the wind dropped almost entirely 
and we just succeeded in drifting into Sachem’s Head 
Harbor, before the tide turned. This harbor is very 
small, but affords good protection, except from a south- 
west blow. To get in, keep one-half mile below Sachem’s 
Head, then steer for Joshua Point until the harbor opens 
up. The sailing direction for entering is E.N.E.Y4E. 
Dropped anchor and prepared dinner.- Had a steak that 
we had purchased at Watch Hill. No ice all day though, 
and when I tasted the first mouthful my face must have 
been a study in curves and angles. Tom thought it was 
fine though and ate it all. That night we had to put a 
pail and a cushion over it (Tom would not hear of 
throwing overboard what was left), not only to prevent 
the smell, but to keep it from crawling away. The mos- 
quitoes here were awful, as one facetious youth in a 
boat nearby remarked: “This is sometimes called 
Scratchem’s Head.” : 

Next morning went ashore and got some milk and 
eggs, having breakfast of those ingredients. Got the sail 
up and started for New Haven with a very light wind 
behind us. Tide was against us and we made very slow 
work of it. Passed inside of Branford Beacon and Nig- 
ger Head buoy. At 430 reached New Haven after an 
uneventful day and a very eventful trip. 

Now, this may seem like a long, hard luck story to the 
reader, but have only tried to give the facts just as they 
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happened, and how they appeared to us. From this evi- 
dence it seems impossible for anyone not to enjoy a 
cruise, for under these most trying circumstances, can 
safely say that I don’t know of a more genial and health- 
full twelve days spent on the water. 
poor weather, but (maybe I am too enthusiastic), under 
the worst of circumstanaces I can’t imagine a more de- 
lightful way of spending one’s vacation, and sincerely 
hope that this story may be the means of some one at- 
tempting the best and only way of bringing health and 
happiness to himself and his friends. 


The Canada’s Cup Defender. 


Toronto, July 18—The contest for the great inter- 
national trophy on fresh water is just three weeks away, 
but everybody is guessing just as much as they were 
when the challenge was given. 

The Rochester boat has given some very encouraging 
performances against the cutter Cinderella, but she is as 
yet an unknown quantity to Canadians. The Toronto 
boat has given some very encouraging performances 
against the cutter Merrythought, but she is as yet an un- 
known quantity to Americans. Both Cinderella and 
Merrythought are well known flyers on Lake Ontario, but 
it is doubtful if they have ever come together in a race, 
although they have often been in the same port. Cin- 
derella is the larger, and, I believe, the older boat, but 
the two are considered fairly well matched. Some years 
ago, when a race between the Toronto schooner Clorita 
and Cinderella was proposed, Canadians did not jump at 
the offer, but they would have been willing to send Merry- 
thought as a substitute for the schooner. The proposed 
race was to be for the Fisher cup. It didn’t come off. 

The Canadians, however, go into the present Strath- 
cona-Irondequoit contest with no misgivings about not 
having the best available defender. In 1901 there was 
doubt as to whether Beaver or Invader should be sent 
after the cup, and in 1899 there was doubt as to whether 
Beaver or Minota should defend it. This year there is no 
hesitation about using the defender Strathcona. Of 
course, she is the only boat that will fit the class; but, 
apart from that, she is showing herself the fastest cutter 
in the Royal Canadian Y. C. fleet. 

Strathcona sailed a splendid race on Saturday, July 11. 
It was the first club contest she had entered, and she came 
out with flying colors. 

Every year the larger craft of the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
fleet race for what is known as the Lorne cup, a hand- 
some trophy presented for perpetual competition by the 
Marquis of Lorne. The race on Saturday was across Lake 
Ontario to Olcott, N. Y., a distance of 39 miles. The 
course is southeast half east from Toronto. There was 
a light breeze, a smooth sea, plenty of sunshine, and a 
good fleet of contestants, the entries being Strathcona, 
Merrythought, Canada, Yama, and Dinah. Strathcona 
was handled by Mr. G. E. Macrae, brother of the owner, 
Mr, Norman Macrae. Commodore Jarvis sailed Merry- 
thought. She was the scratch boat, being the biggest in 
the fleet. 


The wind was light and variable, from the west and 
south, and the yachts had many varieties of sailing with 
started sheets, sometimes even getting spinnakers to draw. 
Merrythought got a lead before they had cleared Toronto 
Bay, and Strathcona found the stern chase the usual long 
one. When the wind would freshen she would pull up, 
and when it dropped Merrythought, with 700 feet more of 
canvas, slipped ahead. Her greatest lead was about three- 
quarters of a mile. 

Merrythought and Strathcona were sailed to windward 
of their course, so as to get the benefit of the land breeze 
off the south shore, but the other boats, by cutting off the 
corner, made nearly as good time. Merrythought was 
first in, with Strathcona two minutes and a half astern, 
and well within her time allowance. The others were well 
strung out, Canada coming in third, Yama fourth, and 
Dinah last. Corrected time gives Strathcona first place 
by 6m. 27s. over Merrythought, with Canada in second 
place and Merrythought third. 

In the return to Toronto on the following Sunday, 
Strathcona did even better. Closehauled on a west and 
southwesterly wind she and Merrythought led the fleet, 
but the windward work was exactly to Strathcona’s lik- 
ing, and there was no holding her. She was at her moor- 
ings in Toronto fully half an hour before Merrythought. 
This big gain was in part due to the fact that Merry- 
thought sailed around Toronto Island and came in the 
Western Gap, while Strathcona took the shorter passage. 
via the eastern piers. But Mr. Jarvis says that even had 
they covered exactly the same ground Strathcona would 
have beaten Merrythought by from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. It is, therefore, safe to say that in a whole sail 
breeze and moderate sea Strathcona is twenty seconds 
faster than Merrythought in the mile, exctusive of her 
time allowance. 

Commodore Jarvis took charge of Strathcona this weck, 
and the first official trial was sailed on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, July 14. Mr. J. Wilton Morse was placed in 
charge of Merrythought. He is a skilled amateur skip- 
per and designer, and sailed Toronto, a Duggan designed 
centerboarder, in the trial races for the selection of a 
Canada’s cup defender in 1899. Mr. Jarvis took charge 
of Strathcona with a good crew. They may not all sail 
in the actual cup contest, but they were all good men 
and are ready for the job. The official trial was sailed 
around Toronto Island, from the town club of the R. C. 
Y. C., in a fitful but fairly strong north breeze. The two 
contestants went over the line together, but the advantage 
was with Merrythought. Skipper Jarvis came down 
about a second too soon, and had to luff Strathcona to 
keep her from going over the line ahead of time. Conse- 
quently, although he crossed practically on gun-fire, he 
was at a disadvantage compared with Skipper Morse, 
who brought Merrythought over the lee end of ‘the line 
under fuli way. The difference was at once apparent, for 
Merrythought was a couple of lengths ahead before the 
yachts were a hundred yards from the starting point, and 
although she was to leeward she was far enough away to 
escape a blanket. Strathcona carried an enormous jib 
topsail, reaching from truck to bowsprit end, and cut 
comparatively low in the clew. Merrythought’s topsail 
was much smaller, her owner never having partial 
to big kites of this variety. In other respects the boats 
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were canvassed equally, No. 2 club topsails being carried 
aloft on account of the puffs. 

Notwithstanding her extra head canvas, ‘Strathcona 
could not gain anything on Merrythought in the run to 
the eastern gap. With the wind over the quarter the 
older boat’s greater total sail area was sure to count. Go- 
ing out the eastern piers Merrythought had a lead of 
fifty-five seconds. 

The yathts had the wind abeam in the long stretch 
up the south shore of the island, and Strathcona did 
somewhat better, cutting down her opponent’s lead by 
fifteen seconds in two miles. Once they turned the can 
buoy at the southwest point of the island, however, the 
new boat shot ahead. The thresh into the western gap 
was decidedly to her liking. She rapidly worked ahead 
of Merrythought and had a lead of a minute by the time 
they had gone a mile. 

Once the piers were entered and the yachts were head- 
ing back for the finish buoy with started sheets, it was 
expected that Merrythought would retrieve some of her 
loss, but Strathcona appeared to benefit by all the puffs, 
and came tearing over the line with a lead of a minute 
and a half. The official time was: 

Start. Finish. 
5 13 45 1 45 
410 00 5 15 15 1 06 15 

The course is about seven miles around. Adding two 
minutes’ time allowance (unofficial), Strathcona won by 
3m. 30s. 

Commodore Jarvis has his crew out every day drilling, 
and as they are all good sailors they will know their work 
thoroughly by the time of the races. 

Cuarves H. SnIper. 


Winthrop Y. C. 
WINTHROP, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 


The Y. R. A. open race of the Winthrop Y. C. was 
sailed off Winthrop on Saturday, July 18, in a whole sail 
southerly breeze. In the 25ft. class were the old cham- 
pion Calypso and the new Burgess designed Early Dawn 
III. Both yachts went over the starting line together, 
with Early Dawn III. in the weather berth. Calypso, 
however, soon pulled out ahead on the windward leg and 
kept her lead to the finish. Early Dawn III. made some 
gains on the reaches, but she was in no condition to race, 
having been rigged only the day before, and was also 
leaking. She withdrew on the first leg of the second 
round. In the 22-footers, Medric had the best of the 
start, and was leading in a hot contest on the windward 
leg, when her bobstay parted and she withdrew, leaving 
Opitsah V. to finish it out alone. In the 18-footers the 
boats went over the starting line in a bunch, Miss 
Modesty to leeward, going over in the lead. Domino 
worked out into the lead on the windward leg and was 
never headed. In the first handicap class Eclipse led the 
class over the finish line and drew a dead heat with 
Noturus on corrected time. In the second handicap 
Zetes II. led by a big margin in, but lost to Louise on 
corrected time. The summary: 


Class D—25ft. Cabin Yachts. 


Calypso, A. W. Chesterton 
Early Dawn III., J. E. Doherty 


Class E—22ft. Cabin Yachts. 
Opitsah V., S. H. & H. L. F 2 37 
Medrick, Herbert White Disab!ed. 


Class I.—18ft. Knockabouts. 
Domino, C. C. Clapp.. ° 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch 
Mirage, J. B. Olmstead 
Miss Modesty, B. S. 
Patrice, A. W. Fi 
Question, J. H. 

Humbug, Cole & Bacon 
Yo San, R. J. Randolph, Jr 
Crow, Lauriat & Hooper 


First Handicap Class. 
Eclipse, F. Jenkins 
Cc. O. Whitney 


L’Aigion, C. 

Thetis, 

Harriet Bird, Byron & Tewksbury 
Helen, C. A. Young 

Alert, J. R. 

Idalia, J. D. Lester 

Kit, H. B. Whittler 

Rhubena, J. J. Wilde 


Strathcona 
Merrythought 
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Disabled. 
..- Disabled. 

Withdrew. 


Second Handicap Class. 
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Louise 

Sioux, G. J. Buchanan 
Flash, W. H. 

Marion, A. W. Newmarch .... 
Helen, W. E. Traiser 
Rosalie, J. B. Whittemore 
Henrietta, J. McCluskey... 
Eva, H. B. Fly 

Mentor, Cobb & Brainard 
Ellie M., D. F. Murphy 
Martha, H. N. Jenkins 
Omeme 

Louise, W. D. Allan 

, Bloomfield 

Zetes II., J. A. 

——, Smith 

Stroller, C. C. Ehrman 
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Cohasset Y. C. 


COHASSET, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 


The first of the second series of races of the Cohasset 
Y. C. was sailed in a stiff southwest wind. The race in 
the 2tft. class was close, Remora winning by less than a 
minute. Result won easily in the 18ft. knockabouts. In 
the special class were two of Mr. C. W. Barron’s knock- 
abouts, Fly beating Fancy. Selma finished first in the 
handicap class, but lost on allowance. The summary: 


21ft. Knockabouts. 
Elapsed. 
13 56 


Remora, Courtney Crocker... 
Harelda, Alanson Bigelow, Jr 
Eleanor, Moore Brothers.... 
Delta, Ralph B. Williams 
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Result, A. 
Sabrina LII., H. W. 


Fly, C: W. Barron 
Fancy, C. W. Barron 


S22 sf 2% 
fs 28 38 
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. Stay King, Mr. Laird 


TJuty 25, 1903. 


Beverly Y. C. 
BUZZARD’S BAY, MASS. 
Saturday, July 18. 


A race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed in Buzzard’s 
Bay on Saturday, July 18, in a whole sail southwest breeze. 
The 30-footers were well bunched on the beat to wind- 
ward, but on the run home Pontiac and Mashnee opened 
out. These two sailed a hot race, Pontiac winning by 
21s. The closest race of the season was sailed in the 2rft. 
class, Radiant and Edith sailing a dead heat. Allison IT. 
won in the fourth class. Fiddler won in the 15-footers, 
and Darhinger in the special class. The summary: 


Pontiac, Philip Beebe 
Mashnee. R. W. Emmons, 2d 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore 
Evelyn, John Hitchcock 
Arabian, Alfred Winsor 
Ouakeress. W. F. Harrison 
Zingara, E. N. Farnsworth 
Gamecock; Louis Bacon 


Radiant, Mrs. C. M. Baker 
Fdith, Charles King 
Barnacle, W. E. 
Jack Rabbit, Joshua Crane, Jr 
Terrapin, L. S. Dabney 
Fourth Class Cats. 
Allison IT., S. B. McLeod 
Kucker, W. S. Jameson 
Howard, H. O. Miller 
Hod, H. B. Holmes 


PRESS BRERRR SRRs 


Fiddler, Miss Dabney 

Teaser, Mrs. R. W. Emmons, 2d 

Catspaw. S. D. Warren 

Spider, H. M. Stone 

Avalon. F. Ay 

Vim, F. W. 

Ranzo, M. H. Richardson, Sr 

Flickamano, E. B. Emmons.........ccccccccccccccccceccoce 
Special Class. 

CemGR ccc cicodccvcnscecsocessescescccocesess 

Gardner 

Monks 


Darhinger, Mr. 
No. 7, Mr. 
No. 11, Dr. 
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QUINCY, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 


A club race of the Quincy Y. C. was sailed at Quincy 
on Saturday, July 18, in a light southwest breeze. In 
the first class Marvel took the start and led the class all 
over the course. In the second class Gaycap won handily, 
but the feature of this race was the work of Clover. 
Just before the start she carried away her headstay. This 
was patched up, but soon after the start her mast cracked. 
She continued the race and finished second. In the special 
class Omeme won easily, and in the one-design class 
Betty B. finished alone. The summary: 


First Class. 


Marvel, A. A. Lincoln 

Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins............... 
Nesona, A. L. Li 

Argester, G. H. Wilkins... 

Alma, Mr. Pond 


N 
Strideaway, Mr. Snow.. Not measured. 


Not measured. 


Gaycap, F. White 
Clover, John Woods........ 
Dabchick, H. B. Brayer 


Omeme, W. P. Barker 
Cleopatra, F. F. Crane 
Enigma, W. Sargeant 


Special One-Design Class. 

Betty B., R. B. B 0 ° 
Marjory, Bennett C. Adams............s.eeeee+ Withdrew. 
Ethel S., George Swift Withdrew. 


Corinthian Y. C. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


Saturday, July 18. 


The third championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was sailed off Marblehead on Saturday, July 18, in a light 
to strong southwest breeze. In the second class Chewink 
III. got the start and led all over the course. In the 
handicap class Dabster won easily. Arrow got the start 
in the 18ft. knockabouts and was never headed. The 
summary : 

Second Class. 


Chewink III., F. G. Macomber, Jr 
Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr 


Class B—Handicap. 


Dabster, F. Skinner, Jr 
Ruth, H. S. Wheeler 
18ft Knockabouts. 


Arrow, E. A. Boardman 
Chance, R. Boardman 
Myrmidon, A. 

Rattler, L. D. 

Malilian I1., F. L. 
Moslem, B. D. Barker 
Scrapper, A. P. Loring 


The judges were W. W. Keith, G. H. Mayo and 
Goodwin. 


Columbia Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 


The third race of the Columbia Y. C. was sailed in 
Dorchester Bay on Saturday, July 18, in a stiff southerly 
breeze. In the first class Wapiti won easily on both 
elapsed and corrected times. In the second class Acme 
finished first, but lost to Guide on allowance. In the third 
ciass Osceola won easily. The summary: 


First Class. 
me Elapsed. 
a S. . 5, TR, onc ccc siedcevesccvovdeed 1 48 21 
Nel George Coye 
Unome, 


Guide, John Hunt 

Acme. . Patterson 

No Name _Charles Stream 
Werl, William LePetrie 


T. aS. 


eR 
Superio, ¥. H 


++seee+Withdrew, 
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New York Y. C.. Cruise. 


RENDEZVOUS, GLEN COVE, L. L 
Thursday, July 16. 


One had only to run into Glen Cove on the afternoon of 
Thursday, July 16, to see that the prosperity of the 
country and the interest taken in the coming races for 
America’s Cup have made this a banner yachting year. 
The fleet of steam and sailing craft at anchor there in 
preparation for the first day’s run of the fifty-eighth 
annual cruise of the New York Y. C. on the morrow, was 
the best in both branches that the werld can produce. 
English and American designers were! represented by 
their most successful creations. % 

The 9o-footers—Reliance, Constitution and Columbia— 
were the object of admiration, even from those who had 
seen them over and over again in the trials thus far held 
to select a defender. They looked as fit as hard work and 
wealth could make them, and promised unexcelled sport 
during the days to follow. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Commodore Frederick 
G. Bourne’s flagship Delaware steamed into the harbor. 
A salute from the big imported steamer was answered 
from the throats of a hundred cannon on board the dif- 
ferent boats riding at anchor. 

Signals were soon run up on the Delaware by order of 
Fleet Captain Robinson calling a meeting of the captains 
on board the flagship. Gigs and launches were soon 
pointed toward the commodore’s ship, and in a short time 
the meeting was in session. 

It was the third general meeting of the club. Among 
other business transacted was the election of members, 
which included the following: 

John Murray Watts, John W. Keogh, Rufus L. Patter- 
son, Robert C. McKinney, William M. Crombie, Charles 
R, Crane, Ensign J. W. Timmons, U. S. N.; Ensign F. 
O. Branch, U. S. N.; Gerald Holsman, W. H. McCarter, 
Robert E. Robinson, John Hewitt Booth, L. C. Hanna, 
Lieutenant W. M. Falconer, U: S. N.; Horace E, Hooper, 
Frederick W. Clarke and Andrew W. Rose. 

The meeting was later adjourned until Aug. 17. 

The next business in order was the discussion of the 
plans for the cruise. It was decided that the harbor start 
should be signaled at 8:30 o’clock the next morning from 
the flagship, and that the regatta committee should send 
the boats away from the start off Matinecock Point an 
hour later. 

A number of the squadron had not been measured 
under the new rule of the club. It was decided to allow 
them to compete in the different runs subject to measure- 
ment before prizes would be awarded. An innovation 
on the flagship was a bugler who was to blow all calls at 
the different ceremonies of the day in the manner of a 
man 0’ war. 

The steam yacht Riviera was to act as judges’ boat, 
the regatta committee being the guests of Col. R. M. 
Thompson. Among the yachts seen in the harbor were 
the following: 

Steam Yachts.—Delaware, Commodore F. G. 
Bourne; Corsair, J. Pierpont Morgan; Niagara, Howard 
Gould; Narada, Vice-Commodore Henry Walters; 
Roamer, N. G. Herreshoff; Noma, William B. Leeds; 
Riviera, Colonel R. M. Thompson; Rambler, L. Cass Led- 
yard; Katrina, L. F. Heublein; Lagonda, Edward Brown- 
ing; Corinthia, J. A. Mollenhauer; Carmen, C. A. Star- 
buck; Sagamore, W. H. Barnard; Florence, A. H. Alker; 
Nirvana, W. R. Sands; Artemis, F. G. Bourne; Coranto, 
Arthur E. Austin; Parthenia, Morton F. Plant; Cayuga, 
Thomas W. Slocum; Embla, John T. Williams; Surf, C. 
K. G. Billings; Duquesne, James G. Butler; Zoradya, 
Miss Atala W. Thayer; Scout, August Belmont; Ad- 
miral, George R. Sheldon; Kismet, F. S. Smithers; Mar- 
garet, Isaac E. Emerson; Elsa, Miss Eloise L. Breese; 
Tuscarora, Walter Jennings; Aria, Edward H. Blake; 
Varuna, George F. Dominick; Duchess, Leonard J. 
Busby; Virginia, Isaac Stern; White Heather, Edmund 
Randolph; Sultana, Arnold Thayer; Belemere, Samuel T. 
Shaw; Trionyx, Charles McLaughlin; Saghaya, Howard 
C. Smith; Lavrock, W. J. Matheson; Adrienne, Adrian 
Iselin; Inia, H. S, F. Davis; Privateer, R. A. C. Smith; 
Surf, Adrian Iselin, Jr.; Neckan, Henry W. Bates; Viva, 
Edward Eyre; Reba, Nathaniel Witherell; Aileen, Edwin 
Gould; Oneida, E. C. Benedict. 

Schooners—Southern Cross, Edward F. Cole; Kiwassa, 
Henry A. Rusch; Chanticleer, George W. Weld; Hilde- 
garde, Edw. R. Coleman; Elmina, F. F. Brewster; Val- 
mere, John M. Richmond; Quisetta, Samuel C. Davis; 
Ingomar, Morton F. Plant; Latona, Henry C. Eno; Co- 
lumbia, W. Gould Brokaw; Emerald, William E. Iselin; 
Corona, Arthur F. Luke; Clytie, Henry C. Ward; 
Esperanza, F. F. Olney; Viking, James B. Smith; Idler, 
Henry T. Sloane. 

Sloops—Reliance, C. Oliver Iselin, et al.; Constitution, 
August Belmont, et al.; Columbia, E. D. Morgan, et al.; 
Vigilant (yawl), F. Lothrop Ames; Senta, Thomas M. 
McKee; Spalpeen, Robert M. Riddle; Mimosa II., Trenor 
L. Park; Xara, George W. Scott; Isolde, F. M. Hoyt; 
Queen Mab, Lucius H. Smith; Eelin, F. L. Rodewald; 
Khama, Seymour J. Hyde; Aspirant, Hanan Bros. 


Friday, July 17. 


SQUADRON RUN. 
Glen Cove to Morris Cove—37 Miles. 


The first day’s run from Glen Cove to Morris Cove, at* 
the entrance of New Haven Harbor, was one to test the 
patience of a saint, and as a means of deciding the rela- 
tive merits of any two boats was of absolutely no worth. 
The breeze on Long Island Sound was shifting from one 
point to the other, coming off shore in favorable puffs 
and then falling flat altogether. Yawing around on the 
glassy surface of the water in the broiling sun was not 
a condition to make the skipper in the doldrums at all 
good natured. 

In these conditions Reliance suffered her first defeat, 
victory going to Constitution on time allowance. The 
latest Herreshoff creation finished off South Ledge 59 
seconds ahead of Constitution and 7m.21s. ahead of Co- 
lumbia. The time allowance that Reliance concedes the 
Belmont boat has not been made public. It is approxi- 
—ey 2 minutes, however, a sufficiently large one to give 
‘the ill-fated creation of 1901 her first victory over 
. Commodore Bourne signaled the harbor start at 8:30 


o'clock. At this time there was hardly a breath of air 
stirring. The boats were a long time getting out to the 
line off Matinecock Point, where the race committee boat 
had anchored. The preparatory signal for the first of the 
fleet to get away was not sounded until 10:45, although 
the start was scheduled for 9:30. 

The sloops and schooners started first and then the 9o- 
footers. The first signal was sounded at 11:15. The 
warning came ten minutes later. The starting gun was at 
11:30. All of the boats took more than the two minutes’ 
handicap time, and crossed separated by seconds only. 
The wind was S. S. W. at about 4 knots. The course 
was E. N. E. 

The go-footers carried balloon jib topsails, and booms 
were eased off to port. Columbia got out into the Sound 
and benefited by the tide running eastward. She sailed 
away from the other boats and not for over two hours 
and a half after the start did Reliance pass her. 

Sails were changed several times on the long journey, 
each skipper endeavoring to get all possible out of his 
charge. At half past one the wind freshened a bit and 
hauled into the S. S. E. Baby jib topsails were then sent 
up and jibs and fcrestaysails, which were run down when 
carrying the big ballooners, were reset. 

At 1:30 Reliance passed to'windward of Columbia, and 
thereafter was never headed. The Iselin boat was then 
off Eaton’s Neck. The wind lightened and the big sloops 
set larger jib topsails. Not until 4 o’clock did those 
watching the race think that Constitution would be 
within winning distance of Reliance. 

Reliance was then north of the Middle Ground. The 
breeze was ruffling the water perceptibly, and came S. by 
E. The boats had set balloon jib topsails and were mov- 
ing along at a good gait. Columbia was falling astern 
fast, while Constitution appeared to be gaining on Re- 
liance. 

With the finish line only a mile away, Barr ordered Re- 
liance’s spinnaker set to starboard. Captain Rhodes, on 
Constitution, immediately followed suit. Still Constitu- 
tion gained. Reliance finished at 5:13:14, Constitution 
at 5:14:13, and Columbia at 5:20:35. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
RelAMC! occ cccccccccccccvecccccceces 11 32 00 5 13 14 5 4114 
COMARMUIGN oc ccccvccoccccccosdcces 11 32 00 5 1413 5 42 13 
SEs dec pidcasaddecacedeccnens ll 32 00 5 20 35 5 48 36 


The other boats were doing well. In the regular classes 
the winners were the schooners Ingomar and Elmina, the 
yawl Vigilant (sail over), and the sloops Neola and 
Aspirant. In the special classes the winning beats were 
the schooners Hildegarde and Katrina, and the sloop 
Eelin. The summary: 


Schooners—Class B. 










tart. inish, Elapsed. Corrected. 
Ingomar ... 11 12 00 5 30 47 6 18 47 6 18 47 
Emerald 11 10 24 6 02 30 6 52 06 6 36 42 
i ee 11 12 00 6 21 13 7 09 13 6 53 14 
Corona 11 12 00 6 10 38 6 58 38 2 e608 
BENGE. cvcces 11 12 00 Did not finish. 
Hildegarde ........... 11 12 00 6 03 08 6 51 08 
Chanticleer .......... 11 12 00 6 06 15 6 54 15 d 
Schooners—Class C. 

RMR. .- ccccccceeccosc 11 07 34 5 59 34 5 59 34 
EMBERS cccccevessesces 11 07 00 6 57 05 7 50 06 7 39 07 
EE. | ccoiecesccoces 11 07 00 6 19 20 7 12 20 6 59 52 
Qealsets 2c ccccccescece ll 07 00 5 41 24 6 34 24 oa 

Yawls—Class G. 
WHEE, cuscciwscoecs 11 02 00 5 54 49 6 52 49 

Sloops—Class H. 
TNE. kuisnncendeowuns 02 00 54234 64034 6 40 43 
Weetamoe ........... 10 57 00 Disqualified. 

Sloops—Class I. 
Queen Maiscieccsvece 0 57 00 6 39 7 42 57 7 42 57 

DU. cuvsacdibuctesved 10 57 00 6 32 25 7 35 25 7 34 02 
ROGEEE coscvoscorestecss 10 57 00 6 55 57 7 68 57 7 51 06 
Effort ..10 56 06 5 4114 6 45 08 6 25 12 
Aspirant -+--10 57 00 5 39 03 6 41 53 6 23 57 
Senta .... «++ 10 57 00 6 53 26 7 56 26 ¢ ae 
F Schooners—Class A—Special. 
Hildegarde .-1l 12 00 6 03 08 6 51 08 
Emerald ... 6 02 30 6 52 06 
Chanticleer. 6 06 15 6 54 15 
s B—Special. 
Latona 6 57 06 7 50 06 7 50 05 
Katrina .... 6 19 20 7 12 20 7 48 61 
Seneca 6 51 32 7 44 32 ae 
Crusader © ee ee ©. ee 06 
Siecge Case re 

eam I viccubsincen 10 57 00 6 30 57 7 42 57 7 42 57 
ictusvaceusethevus 10 57 00 6 32 25 7 35 26 7 32 02 
RE atnadicnade saved 10 57 00 6 55 57 7 58 57 7 51 06 
SE ualentvsctosens at 10 57 00 6 53 26 7 56 26 “a 
PONS nonciecesevcwas 10 57 00 6 50 00 7 53 48 


Saturday, July 18, 
SQUADRON RUN, 
Morris Cove to New London—39 Miles. 

The second run of the cruise from Morris Cove to New 
London was much more enjoyable and animated than that 
of the first day. The breeze blew from the south at a 
good clip, making the 39-mile journey to New London a 
reach. The wind was of a ten knot strength. Thi sky 
was overcast, and there were many signs of rain. The 
heavens did not unburden themselves, however, until after 


- the yachts had been started some time. 


The day was a good one for Reliance, and she finished 
the journey a winner over Constitution by 6m. 29s. 
elapsed time. Reliance beat Columbia 16m. 24s. The run 
was a fast one. Reliance did the 39 miles in 3h. 18m. 28s. 

The harbor start was signaled at 8:30 o’clock from the 
flagship Delaware. One hour later the preparatory signal 
from the fleet was given from the committee boat 
Riviera. Twenty-seven boats got away. 

The 90-footers were sent away at 10:15 A. M. The 
vachts had a favorable tide. The wind was six miles an 
hour blowing S. S. E. Reliance went over the line on the 
starboard tack 15 seconds after the gun. Columbia to 
windward crossed at 10:15:40, while Constitution took 
her handicap time and went over at 10:17. : 

‘The Cup boats carried large club topsails. P.eliance 
and Constitution were up to windward well enough to 
easily make the first mark, Faulkner’s Island, twelve miles 
away. Reliance was abeam of Faulkner’s at 11:15. She 
then led Constitution by 5m. and Columbia by 7m. 

Cornfield Lightship was the next point on the journey. 
This was twelve and a half miles away, and was to be left 
on the port hand. The old Cup defender Vigilant, now 
rigged as a yawl, was leading the fleet as this point was 

She started some distance ahead of the Cup boats. 

eliance passed the lightship at 12:17:10, Constitution at 

12:20:50, and Columbia at 12:22:25. Up to this stage 
of the contest Constitution had held Reliance. well. 

The next mark in the eastward journey was Bartlett’s 


Reef Lightship, and the distance was twelve miles. The 
wind hauled slightly toward the southward, making it 
possible to ease sheets slightly. The Cup yachts changed 
their jib topsails for larger ones. They were timed at 
Bartlett’s Reef as follows: Reliance, 1:16:45; Constitu- 
tion, 1:24:57; Columbia, 1:31:25. 

The wind was now S. by E. It was 214 miles E. N. E. 
to Sarah’s Ledge, the next point in the journey, and the 
finish of the race. Reliance gained constantly in the last 
miles of the run, and passed by the committee boat 
anchored off the bell buoy at 1:38:48. Constitution was 
timed at 1:41:57, and Columbia at 1:50:37. The sum- 


mary: 

5 Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
NOR we cn casigy Hades caniacyctoass 10 15 20 1 33 48 3 18 28 
COED. civic totcccteccueseatecs 10 17 00 1 41 57 3 24 57 
CIA. ebinadatudadegevsdsvevenss 10 15 45 1 50 37 3 34 52 


In the other classes the schooner Hildegarde and the 
yawl Vigilant got sail overs. Neola scored her first vic- 
tory of the year over Weetamoe, while Queen Mab gave 
Aspirant her initial defeat. The other winners in the 
regular classes were the schooners Ingomar and Latona, 
and the sloop Hebe. In the special classes the victorious 
craft were the schooners Chanticleer and Latona and the 
sloop Queen Mab. 

The Eastern Y. C. arrived during the afternoon. Com- 
modore Minot was on board the flagship Hope Leslie. 
Curtesies were exchanged between the two clubs. In the 
run of the day from Newport of Eastern Y. C. boats, 
Puritan beat Hoosier, Hope Leslie beat Mavis, Rondina 
and Undercliff. In the sloop class Cossack won from 
Heron, Notos, Katonah, Louise and Katherine. The sum- 
mary of the second day’s run of the New York Y. C. 
cruise follows: 


Schooners—Class A. 











Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
*Hildegarde ........0.. 9 57 00 2 26 58 4 28 58 , a 
Schooners—Class B. 
*Ingomar .......ceccees 9 57 00 2 02 16 4 05 16 4 06 16 
a mre 9 57 00 2 24 34 4 27 34 4 ll 20 
CEN hecavicwcadacadese 9 57 00 2 25 41 4 28 41 417 51 
SERIGED aecccusscoceees 9 57 00 2 26 12 4 29 12 ae adodea 
SURGREIEEE ccccccscace 9 57 00 2 22 58 4 25 58 
Schooners—Class C, 
TR vebcivcccucceand 51 04 2 26 35 4 34 34 4 34 34 
*Esperanza 9 52 00 2 45 03 4 53 03 4 41 39 
*Latona .. 9 52 00 2 24 59 4 42 59 4 31 24 
Katrina 9 51 50 2 40 36 4 48 46 4 36 40 
oe 9 52 00 Did not finish. 
— 9 52 00 Did not finish 
WEEE Ncntcdkvaceneeat 9 52 00 2 43 16 51 15 saan 
Mf ecawcascaceees 9 51 19 2 55 07 5 03 48 4 47 25 
7 Yawls—Class G. 
VISE. cccscscccvesees 9 46 55 1 50 03 4 04 08 
Sloops—Class H. 
Neola ..ccccccessccsees 9 45 31 2 47 19 5 02 48 
*Weetamoe ..........- 9 46 00 2 51 06 5 04 05 5 03 22 
Sloops—Class I. 
Queen Mab .......... 9 42 00 2 48 06 5 06 38 5 06 33 
SEL Fiencdéwasacenenes 9 42 00 3 03 12 5 11 12 5 19 44 
STORIES ceccccceceseceee 9 42 00 2 59 27 5 17 27 5 09 10 
Teka .sccccccrecocess 9 41 16 3 29 21 5 47 2 5 32 04 
As MME kccccccssensce 9 41 14 3 08 38 5 27 24 5 08 30 
E MUD eccascdacccegseus 9 41 16 3 21 44 5 40 28 5 19 27 
SOME encnddvenerecaesas 9 41 58 2 55 36 5 13 38 twa ot 
*Khama .......cccceees 9 42 00 3 03 29 5 21 29 
eS | eee 9 40 57 3 26 26 5 47 29 
Sloops—Class J. 
CRN sn a Knvtceiens 9 41 49 3 35 42 5 53 53 5 53 
WE aa daweccaecudcces 9 41 43 410 39 6 28 56 6 22 32 
Schooners—Class A—Special. 
[iidcansée iokéuattenss : a = : = S : 2 . 
RRND” daceccgwsansee 
Chanticleer ........... 9 57 00 2 22 58 4 25 58 
Schooners—Class C—Special. 
EMROEE « cccccccccsescece 9 52 00 2 34 59 4 42 59 4 42 00 
DI. kwecusac --9 50 24 2 40 36 4 48 46 4 48 00 
SONECE ccccceee .-9 52 00 2 43 15 45116 whose 
QUIERES «cc ccccccccees 9 52 00 Did not finish. 
Slo ee Pees. 
Jueen Mab............ 9 42 00 2 48 5 06 38 5 06 38 
elin .. 9 42 00 3 03 12 5 21 12 5 19 44 
Isolde . 9 42 00 2 59 27 517 27 5 09 10 
Senta .. 9 41 58 2 55 36 5 13 38 wae a 
WI axinserase tecesd 9 42 00 3 03 29 5 21 29 


* Handicapped. 


Sunday, July 19. 
AT ANCHOR, NEW LONDON. 


Members of the squadron were relieved when Sunday 
morning came. New London harbor was crowded with 
yachts, and during the height of the heavy wind which 
broke over the fleet on Saturday night it looked as if 
serious results might be inevitable. Many craft dragged 
anchors and swung about. No accidents of a serious 
nature were reported. 

The greater part of Sunday was lowery, the sun not 
showing its face until late afternoon. A meeting of the 
committee on America’s Cup challenge was held on board 
ex-Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan’s steam yacht Cor- 
sair. Several matters of business were transacted, the 
most important of which was arranging the dates for the 
official trial races off Newport, after which a defender to 
meet Shamrock III. will be selected. These trials were 
originally scheduled to be held over the Brenton’s Reef 
courses beginning July 30. 

According to the new arrangement three races will be 
sailed instead of five as first intended. They will occur 
on Monday, July 27, Wednesday, July 29, and Saturday, 
August 1. On Tuesday, July 28, and the following Thur: 
day will occur the Newport series for all classes. These 
events are open to the Cup boats and they may start. 

The regatta committee gave out the way in which the 
special trophies offered by different members of the club 
were to be disposed of. These are in additon to the regu- 
lar prizes for which the yachts race each day. 

Vice-Commodore Henry Walters gave a cup to the 
winner of the first day’s run from Glen Cove to Morris 
Cove, all yachts racing as one class with full allowance 
for rig according to rules. Rear-Commodore Vanderbilt 
gave a cup for the second run, which was from Morris 
Cove to New London. Conditions f: + this trophy were 
the same as those for the Walters 1). 

For the run from New London to }.:wport on Monday, 
Rear-Commodore Vanderbilt gave two cups, one for 
schooners all in one class, and the other for sloops, cut- 
ters and yawls. On the run from Newport to Vineyard 
Haven on Tuesday, Vice-Commodore Walters offered a 
special cup for all yachts racing in one class on regular 
time allowance. He also offered two cups for the return 
run to the former Rhode Island capital, one for sloops 
and the other for schooners, and a fine trophy to go to 
the 90-footer which wins the most runs during the 
cruise. 

Commodore Frederick G, Bourne offered two cups, one 
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for the schooner winning the most squadron runs, all sail- 
ing in one class, and one for single masted vessels and 
yawls under the same conditions. 


On Sunday evening the Commodore gave a dinner on 


board the flagship to the members of the syndicate which 
stood the expense of building Reliance, the owners of 
Constitution and Columbia, the regatta committee and the 
guests on board Delaware. Included among those at the 
dinner were: James J. Hill, Henry Walters, W. B. 
Leeds, P. A. B. Widener, J. Pierpont Morgan, S. Nichol- 
son Kane, Newbsry D. Lawton, Edward H. Wales, 
August Belmont, rn Oliver Iselin, W. B. Duncan, Jr., and 
E. D. Morgan. 





Shamrock Trials. 


SANDY HOOK COURSES, 
July 13-18. 

Shamrock III. had two good trials during the week 
of July 13, in which she again demonstrated a marked 
superiority over Shamrock I. The latest Fife creation 
was in the new rig fitted at Erie Basin. A loftier 
mainmast made greater sail area possible. 

The boats were towed down to Sandy Hook Bay 
on Monday morning. A drizzling rain fell throughout 
the day, however, and the wind was light. __The Lip- 
ton go-footers remained at anchor. On Tuesday a 
fifteen-knot breeze was blowing, which gave promise 
of a fine trial over the 30-mile course. Designer Fife 
and Sailmaker George Ratsey did not like the set of 
the new mainsail on Shamrock III., and most of the 
time underway was spent in trying to better it. 

At 12:30 the boats were sent off on a broad reach 
from Scotland Lightship to Sandy Hook Lightship. 
They turned the latter and had gotten well back to- 
ward Scotland when a masthead runner block on the 
challenger gave way, and the trial was abandoned for 
the day. At the time of the accident Shamrock III. 
had gained a minute and a half in 8 miles of sailing. 

The big single stickers were out again on Wednes- 
day. Shamrock III. was in a new suit of canvas, and 
the spin turned out to be merely for stretching pur- 
poses. There was a good breeze blowing at times with 
prospects of rain and wind squalls, which, however, 
passed beyond Sandy Hook. in a 

The first real trial occurred on Thursday. The 
course was a leeward and windward one and aggre- 
gated about go miles. At the finish Shamrock III. led 
the first Fife boat by 6m. 30s. Shamrock I. got the 
better wind in part of the struggle, and this undoubted- 
ly gained minutes for her on the new boat. The course 
was 10 miles to leeward and return from Sandy Hook 
Lightship and was covered twice. The breeze at the 
start was blowing 9 knots, but at the finish had flat- 
tened to about three. The summary: 

Start. 1st turn. 2d turn. 3d turn. Finish. El’ps’d. 


Sk k TIDL......11 2018 123405 20803 32435 45304 63246 
Shamveck Lieveccess 112033 123614 21348 32723 45934 63901 





On Friday the boats sailed 15 miles to windward and 
return. Shamrock III. appeared to be in much better 
trim than in the trial the day before, and easily out- 
pointed Shamrock I. on all sailing. At the finish of 
the contest she won by 11m. 44s. elapsed time. In beat- 
ing to windward 7m, 38s. were gained, and on the run 
home the new boat was 4m. 6s. faster. The summary: 


Start. Turn. Finish. aepeed. 
Shamrock IIT. ....... 11 35 30 2 21 57 414 0 43 
meat i. eseuberee 11 35 19 2 29 24 42613 4 50 54 


The rain and wind of Saturday kept the Lipton fleet 
in Sandy Hook Bay. ‘The daily spins of the cup chal- 
lenger and her trial boat are giving Captains Wringe 
and Bevis an excellent knowledge of conditions en- 
countered off Sandy Hook. 





Atlantic Y. C. 


SEA GATE, LONG ISLAND, 
Saturday, July 18. 

In a twenty-five knot breeze from the southeast, an 
attempt was made to start the race of the Atlantic Y. 
C. for classes M and under on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, July 18. There was a heavy sea running and a 
blinding rainstorm. The boats were to cover the short 
inside courses with marks at Fort Hamilton, Ulmer 
Park and the start off Sea Gate. 

Five craft started, including the yawl Kate, owned 
by J. S. Negus, and the sloops Cockatoo, W. A. Bar- 
stow; Vagabond, T. A. Vernon; Eileen, F. J. Havens; 
Apuka Il., E. S. Tefft, and Pickininny, E. H. Low. 
All were double reefed. a 

Just before reaching the Fort Hamilton mark Picki- 
ninny capsized. Her owner, Mr. Low, and two boys 
in the crew were thrown into the water. They clung 
to the bottom of the overturned craft until the yawl 
Kate came to the rescue. The boys were taken off in 
safety, and a rope was thrown to Mr. Low, which he 
grabbed. A particularly heavy sea, however, made the 
craft lurch. Mr. Low lost his hold and disappeared. 
He was not seen again. He was popular with all 
yachtsmen on Gravesend Bay and well-known in the 


business world. Mr. Low was in his 45th year. He 
leaves a widow. ; 
After the accident the race was called off. The 


drowning of Mr. Low was the first fatal accident which 
has occurred among Gravesend Bay Corinthians for 
years and has cast a gloom over all. 





Lynn Y. C. 


LYNN, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 

A club race of the Lynn Y. C, was sailed in Lynn har- 
bor Saturday, July 48, in a stiff southerly breeze. Win- 
niahdin won handily; on both elapsed and corrected times. 
The summary : 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Winniahdin, James Spratt... .......0-+.+-seeeeee 1 39 1 07 39 
Odd Fellow, G. G. S. Buttrick................. 1146 1 08 06 
Surge, D. Lannon...............sccccsvccscsscees 11415 1 09 15 
Eph, Russell Bros..............sesseeeeeeeeneees 1 16 27 1 09 27 
Soust, BoP. Wabmet ev. .0.050.reccconsenevenceves 113 3 1 089 35 
Isabelle, oe Hodgden Pansbabs sok enseahbane 1164 1104 
Alice L., Urban Horgan..........sseceedeeseeeed 20 31 ing 


' FOREST AND STREAM. 


nn errr sss 


Newport 30-Footers. 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 
Tuesday, July 14. 

. Vaquero III., owned by Payne Whitney, and sailed 
by Harry Payne Whitney, won the race for the New- 
port 30-footers on Tuesday, July 14. The course was 
to Dyer’s Island and return, a total distance of 18 
miles. It was a run out and a beat home. John R. 
Drexel’s Raccoon made her initial start, but did not 


finish. Vaquero III. soon got the lead and was never 
headed. The summary, start, 4:04: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Woguete Ths. Bi: WR ss occcksccecveconcsece 6 31 16 2 27 16 
Carolina, C. L. F. Robinson........ccccccccoces 6 38 58 2 34 68 
marhern, W. ReGGerd,...ccccccccccccscceseed 6 40 47 2 36 47 
ROSNER, J. TK, BOsscecdcndedvecsesdebenvsde Did not finish. 


Wednesday, July 14. 


Carolina scored a lucky victory in the contest of 
Wednesday. Vaquero III. repeated her good work of 
the day before, and led the fleet during the greater part 
of the race. A shift in the wind, however, gave Caro- 
lina a big lift and she won the contest by 2m. 4s. A 
strong breeze blew throughout. The summary, start 


3:40: sad E 
Finish. Elapsed. 
oe ee A 5 27 62 1 41 52 
Vaquero T5E., BP. WRG... ccsveccccscesscsses 5 29 56 1 43 56 
WEED, Wi. DE saverscowdednescccned 5 32 23 1 46 23 
Raccoon, May MSicbtchenes> bieresexkbie Did not finish. 


Thursday, July 16. 


Harry Payne Whitney continued his good work in 
Vaquero III on Thursday, and won a signal victory 
from the other 30-footers. The course was 6 miles 
to leeward and return. Vaquero III. led from start 
to finish. The summary, start, 3:53: 


Finish Elapsed. 
WS Ek. Pe WED, oc cxsessenvsbacavcced 5 16 06 1 23 06 
Se A ee eer 5 16 55 1 23 &8 
Caronmn, ©. B F, TOR cc cccccccnscccccced 5 17 04 1 24.04 
en.” B. Th. Geen sb uwecsbavucecccnsscvtcd 5 20 48 1 27 48 


Friday, July 17. 

As if to make her record of the week a clean one, 
Vaquero III., in the hands of Harry Payne Whitney, 
again scored victory in the sweepstake race of the 30- 
footers on Friday. The event was one of the best 
sailed this season. A strong southwest breeze was 
blowing, and all of the starters finished within 36s. 
of one another. The course was 6 miles to leeward and 


return. The summary, start 3:50: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
Vaguere TEL. BP, Witecscsvccescccessosced 5 13 61 1 51 
Coren, ©. da i, Tes sccccsscesseseoced 5 14 18 1 2418 
eS Al” ee 5 14 27 


1 24 27 


Indian Harbor Y. C. 


GREENWICH, CONN., 
Saturday, July 18. 


Out of an entry of twenty, seven power boats came 
to the line in a southeast gale and rainstorm for the 
races of the Indian Harbor Y. C. on the afternoon of 
Saturday, July 18. The starters were as follows: Fifty- 
foot class, Allure, A. Stein; 4oft. class, Isabel, R. M. 
Haddock; Queen Bess, R. H. Sterns; Tycoon, E. Nor- 
ton; Alitus, R. C. Fisher; 26ft. class, Genevieve, John 
Wilson; Dick, B. Goldfinger. 

A 10-mile course was covered. Isabel withdrew at 
the end of the first round. Queen Bess won in the 
corrected time of 1:05:30. Alitus was second, with 
1:31:39, and Tycoon third, with 1:33:13. Water sports 
were also held. 


Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, 
Saturday, July 18. 


In the special races for Shelter Island Y. C. on the 
afternoon of Saturday, July 18, George Trowbridge 
Hollister’s class N boat Kalmia, defeated Otto 
E. Lohrke’s Senta by 1m. 5s. In class R Howard 
Keims’s Arrow was victorious. The other starters in 
this class were Snook, W. W. Decker; Flash, N. 
Schickel; Harp, Ralph Peverly, and Iris, G. Piel. Psi, 
Andrew Bancker, withdrew. The race was sailed in a 
wholesail breeze from the southwest, and a smooth 
sea, over the regular club course in Gardner’s Bay. 
Rain fell throughout the race, but the wind was not 
heavy until late in the afternoon, when it blew almost 
a gale. Sub-class R did not start. 


Erie Y. C. 


Tue yachts of the Erie Club sailed their first of a 
series of five races that have been arranged by the regatta 
committee on Saturday, July 11. There was no wind and 
it turned out to be a drifting match. 


30ft. Class—Start, 2:35. 


Finish. Finish 
BPA -. onnscndusesosquesupein DO Oe WERE wcccccvessesocccesd 5 36 
King Fisher...........++++ 5 22 06 
25ft. Class—Start, 2:40. 
Mingo ......cccccgeecesves BO  SRENONE | cadccesisocsocsexte 5 19 33 
20ft. Class—Start, 2:46. 3 
WesstDD ksceccnssvccdecvescen DU OS.  BABEOR. covcnaccscesces Withdrew. 


Course the usual inside triangular 7 miles. i 

The small dinghys did not start through some mistake 
in the timé. They will be sent out in the next race 
though on Saturday, July 25. 
“ae : Casta BLANCO. 





South Boston ¥. Cc. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18 


A race of sailing tenders of the South Boston Y. C. 
was sailed Saturday, July 18, in a stiff southwest breeze, 
the Merrill tender winning. The summary: 


Ela . Corrected. 
0 40 04 


ecoocco 
GBB 
ESRss 








[Jury 28, 1963. 





Riverside Y. C. 
RIVERSIDE, CONN., 
Saturday, July 18. 


Despite a heavy wind- and downpour of rain, twenty- 
five yachts were at the starting line for the fifteenth an- 
~nual regatta of the Riverside Y. C. on the afternoon of 
Saturday, July 18. At the time the yachts were sent 
away the breeze was blowing across Long Island 
Sound from the southeast at a 25-mile velocity. 

There were two accidents during the day, one of 
which might have proved serious. During the second 
leg of the 9-mile course covered by the smaller craft, 
A. F. Gotthold’s 21-footer Ibis was totally dismasted. 
She was towed ashore by the committee boat Union. 
In making fast a hawser to her a deckhand on the if 
steamer was washed overboard. He was rescued in an 
exhausted condition. The Seawanhaka knockabout 
Lucille carried away her rudder, but managed to finish 
without assistance. 

The winners in the different classes were Spasm, 
Alert, Sis, Firefly, Jeebi, Plover, Ace and Lambkin. 
The larger yachts were sent around a triangle of 18 
nautical miles. The raceabouts had a journey of 14% 
miles, while the other yachts. sailed a 9-mile triangle. 
The start and finislr of all classes was a point to the 
eastward of the gas buoy off Little Captain’s Island. 
With the breeze in the southeast the boats had a beat 
to the first mark, a reach to the second and a run 
home. The summary: 




























Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 1:35. 








Finish. Elapsed. 
Penteie, TT. hi: BR ai ood vckiaccksccncned 4 03 00 2 28 00 
I, Bs EP) ES oi nticccesenenssssesesede%as% 3 58 62 2 25 62 


Spasm allows Anoatok 2m. 43s. 














Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 1:40. 
Alert, fi We, ME Souci cachinvese sabenebacae 410 20 2 30 20 
Flosshilde, W. D. Hennen.............cccccces Did not finish. 
Raceabouts—Start, 1:50, 
folly SN a, Ns eon ons ivestoeech vee 4 06 28 2 16 28 
E,W is MINS on ceaG lan ccevienncconcowes 4 05 28 2 15 28 
OOS Ey UME voduvien cvescvecsbeesddavoed 4 05 22 2 15 22 
Cricket, H. Willetts... .-4 05 00 2 15 00 
Grasshopper, H. Prye 407 2 217 2% 
Mavis, G. L. Pirie..... .-4 05 58 2 15 58 
ov Tar, S. Howland --4 03 27 2 13 27 
Sis, F. T. Bedford....... .-4 02 48 212 48 
SE, Aw, Mas Ssh ecvocnaunddomasd .-4 04 11 21411 
ss Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 1:55. 
PY - sds ckbcressdhbapasp have chuarhetsse sarees se 4 07 40 212 40 
Chingachgook .. ; 4 00 37 2 06 37 
SN i Disabled. 
Firefly received 7m. 
Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 2:00. 
See WR a, MINE 6 van icnecvasvsdavecasdveses Disabled. 
POR Dis PBs Ns bis kv 0c dsovaencaxdcieedh 3 40 54 1 40 54 
7 Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 2:00. 
ee SRS RRR SRR tRacineipyh aie. 3 23 28 1 22 28 
PONUNE, MOONEE WOE. cennvcccvevsccccccccceds 3 32 31 1 32 31 
Cricket allows Plover 11m. 13s. 
New Rochelle Y. C. Raceabouts—Start, 2:05. 
TIES (a ed 3 33 09 1 28 09 
Ny Mis E0s MOR cs cava svcecechencrksos coved 3 32 50 1 27 50 
SPE, GEL EDs RAO 0s 50 06ccsscavesscccecoand 3 34 10 1 29 10 
OR, Ae I ai sn vinkel viivbvctaksadadechssccd 40 1 27 40 
._ Manhasset Bay Y. C. Raceabouts—Start, 2:05. 
ee RE ee: 410 26 2 06 26 





Beverly, Seawanhaka-Corinthian, 


SERIES 1903. 


First Race, Thursday, July 9.—Start, 2:05 P. M. 
Wind, light wholesail breeze from the southwest. 
Twelve miles windward and return. 





Windward Mark. Finish. 
DURNENE "Ss cuca debdnbhdebuvbsecscdcmnscunaculael 3 28 10 418 00 
E:_ babs sonnn CUUWs Cen cribenencenesnscsepincocceetl 418 05 
Terrapin 416 31 
Merrywing 416 15 
Mystery .. “ergs 
Radiant 4 25 58 





Second Race, Friday, July 10—Start, 2:15 P. M. 
Wind, southwest, fresh, decreasing to light wholesail 
breeze at finish. Six miles triangle, twice around. 


First Round. 





: First Mark. Second Mark. Finish. 
Radiant 2 52 02 3 09 07 3 26 06 
Lanai .... ..-2 63 $2 3 09 36 3 26 07 
Merrywing ..-2 53 46 3 09 50 3 27 50 
SOUND spencvecdcveseccunepunnsen 2 54 45 3 10 48 3 29 31 
’ Second Round. 
BUND cvs cn heiehtnbecesassucneeckee 401 4 417 &4 4 41 68 
EE. da daskataSevunsspeauseexedl 4 01 03 417 30 4211 
SED 5. cavbnskabs'cvs ees ccee 4 01 39 418 01 4 38 31 
SIE Cinis nn bcaktnnerivteveinasl 4 02 29 418 39 44207 
Third Race, July 11.—Start, 2:05 P. M.—Wind, : 


southwest, wholesail breeze. 


: Six miles windward and 
return, twice around. 


First Mark. Sec’nd Mark. Third Mark. Finish. 

CE sc eessasedesacvant nie 3 21 27 4 09 48 4 37 49 
Saree 2 54 59 3 23 32 412 43 4 40 54 
Merrywing .............2 56 07 3 24 53 4 16 68 444% 
pamieress sSanveapnoes 2 56 27 3 25 25 4 16 29 4 43 56 
SNE 5 cncrenawesciee 2 56 45 3 26 07 417 56 4 44 36 

SENET cpscdsvavousvee 2 57 2 3 25 56 419 21 4 46 02 


Beverly wins race and match. 


Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 

The first handicap race of the Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
was sailed in Dorchester Bay, Saturday, July 18, in a stiff 
southerly breeze. The starts were good in each class. In 
the-first class Alcyone won handily and Thistle won in the 
second class by over 2m. The summary: 


First Class. 





- Correct 
DR Bis Fs Ss su yios onnke vecbinecasccocdaiinancouns 1 2% ss 
AOREGE, Ee, Bhp MC WOOMET. os cccccccveviccccccteccsocccce 1 32 2 
OY (00a Bhs” SND in vies cuvesciccdcdestocckecheccesa 1 36 24 
Alda, C. B. Mooney... .+.00.000-csesccsscctsesecccosccccveses 1 36 34 
Egeria, cc ccorereccccccccccoecccceccccccceccoecccoeccoce 1 43 35 
Second Class. 
MD, Re Bes on 5 ocho ob sone descubiccvbsdscchdeovecdual 1 49 15 
SE AUIS AMOR ann cbeccashocnsescndedwesacuccoel 1 61 37 





Regatta Postponed. 

Regattas scheduled to take place at the Bensonhurt 
Y. C. on Gravesend Bay and at the Penataquit-Corin- 
thian Y. C. at Bay Shore, L. L., on Saturday, July 18, 
were postponed because of the heavy wind and rain- 
storm raging. 


Juty 25, 1903.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Philadelphia-Corinthian Y. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 16—The Race Committee an- 
nounces the following squadron runs during the an- 
nual club cruise. When the commodore has ordered 
the squadron underweigh, the committee will establish 
the start and finish lines, which will be between a white 
flag on the committee boat and the points indicated 
below: 

Saturday, July 25—Glen Cove to Oyster Bay. 

Sunday, July 26.—The fleet will remain at anchor at 
Oyster Bay. 

Monday, July 27.—Oyster Bay to Morris Cove. 

Tuesday, July 28—Morris Cove to Shelter Island. 

Wednesday, le 29.—Shelter Island to New London. 

Thursday, July 30.—Races at New London for gigs, 
dinghys, launches and small sail boats belonging to 
yachts of the squadron. 

Friday, July 31.—New London to Newport. 

Racing Signals—8:55 A. M. Preparatory signal— 
Blue Peter. 9 A. M. White Ball—Start for classes G, 
H, J, K, L, M, of sloops, cutters and yawls. 9:10 A. 
M. Red Ball—Start for class F of schooners. 9:20 A. 
M. Blue Ball—Start for classes A, B, C, D, of schoon- 
ers. 

For more specific details reference should be had to 
the racing rules of the club. 

Rendezvous (July 24).—The John Nichols, ocean-go- 
ing tug, will leave Adams Express Co.’s Wharf, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Jersey City, after the arrival of the 
train leaving Philadelphia at 1 o’clock, via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Yacht owners (and guests) wishing 
to reach the rendezvous with the purpose of making 
the cruise, may avail themselves of her privileges, noti- 
fying their gigs to board her on reaching Glen Cove. 

The John Nichols will serve as the Committee Boat 
during the cruise. Members (and guests) wishing to 
use her for runs from port to port, will notify the com- 
mittee, who will be on board on the evening preceding 
the run. 

Appison F. Bancrort, Chairman; 
Harvey J. MITCHELL, 
Joun A. INGLIs, 

Race Committee. 


Sales and Charters. 


The following sales have recently been made through 
the agency of Hollis Burgess, of this city: 

The 46ft. waterline auxiliary yawl Alborak, owned 
by W. Starling Burgess, of Boston, to the Hon. Frank 
W. Rollins, of Concord, N. H., ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

The 30ft. waterline yawl Katharine, owned by the 
Hon. Frank W. Rollins, of Concord, N. H., ex-Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, to W. Starling Burgess, of 
Boston. 

The Bar Harbor 25-footer Redwing, owned by T. G. 
Condon, of New York, to Dr. Chas. H. Frazier, of 
Philadelphia. ; 

The 21ft. knockabout Bogie, owned by Howard Whit- 
comb, of Boston, to E. W. Judd, of Hebron, Maine. 

The 21ft. raceabout Scapegoat, owned by C. H. W. 
Foster, vice-commodore of the Eastern Y. C., to Wal- 
ter P. Keyes, of Hull, Mass. 

The 18ft. knockabout Ayaya, owned by Walter P. 
Keyes, of Hull, Mass., to Henry D. Sharpe, of Provi- 
dence, R. I 

The 30ft. waterline yawl Katharine, owned by W. 
Starling Burgess, of Boston, has been chartered 
through the same agency, to George L. Batchelder, of 
Boston. _ 

Mr. Thomas A. St. Johnston, of this city, has 
chartered for Mr. George W. Childs Drexel, of Phila- 
delphia, his steam yacht Alcedo to Senator John F. 
Dryden, of New Jersey. This yacht measures 2ooft. 
over all, 174ft. waterline, 24ft. 6in. beam, 13ft. depth 
and i1ft. 6in. draft. It was built of steel in 1897 by 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., for Mr. Drexel. It has triple expansion en- 
gines by the same company, and four Almy water tube 
boilers. Signal letters K. N. C. R. 

The following sales, charters, etc., have been effected 
through the office of B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston: 

Design of 50-ton fishing schooner for the Mobile 
Fish & Oyster Co., of Mobile, Ala. This vessel will 
be called the Virginia Lyons, and will be very similar 
to the schooner Stranger, which was recently built 
and launched for Mr. Crowninshield, et al, and will 
be one of a fleet that will be built and launched for 
this company for use in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The 21-footer Bohemia, for Eliot Wadsworth, to 
Francis Parker. ; 

An order for a design for an 18ft. knockabout, to 
comply with the 18ft. Knockabout Association rules, 
for F. D. Bowden. 

The 6oft. launch Kiwi, sold to A. J. Van Nostrand, 
of New London, Conn. 

The 30ft. sloop Tsatsawassa, sold for O. B. Cole, 
of Boston, to William Borden, of Chicago. 

Chartered the schooner Adrienne for Mr. Harry 
Smith to Mr. M. J. Markham. 


Duxbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 
In the club race of the Duxbury Y. C., sailed in Dux- 


bury Bay on Saturday, July 18, in a moderate southwest 
breeze, papened won in the 18ft. knockabouts, and As 








You Like It won a close race in the handicap class. The 
summary: 
18ft. Class. 
Elapsed 
Aspinquid, C, M. Foster.....+..sssssssscevesesecrseceseseees 1 
NEETU. HUMIC ioceds igasasse eskgestakoienetovcenosaceccd 1 08 55, 
Wink, s WGG oc secsccvcvecenccccctessdsocsiivecosocs 109 10 
Miladi, F. A. Adams......ccccccccscccccccccccccccccsetecces 1 09 30 
Handicap Class. 

As You Like It, W. T. Whitman..........ccseccesscseseees 1 03 10 
Golitese, oe: gegaabury NodebosapendseeksUrsedlGnsabeobaesess ; = . 

evedies, El: MANORS... icccccscvcccsceccccnccssecceccccceetee. 
Johonset. A. B. Hoimes eeceees Cooccesscwcesssccccccccecece Disabled. 





All communications intended for Forrst anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the peper. 


Savin Hill Y. C. 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


Saturday, July 18. 


A_ handicap race of power boats was given by the 
Savin Hill Y. C. on Saturday, July 18, in which Vivace 
easily led the fleet. . The summaries: 





2 Elapsed. Corrected. 
I Ty Wii Be Ms atncccuces cccaghascocacds 45 0 50 45 
Wide Awake, J. H. Ricker.......ccscscccccccces 1 15 09 0 51 30 
Alma, Di etonscvecnmarciasedaceasoede 1 07 27 0 55 51 
SN Se MUO cathe sadaceseescotesces 1 08 29 0 56 57 
SG Blas Fey Bee Pr ascossadccvcevecascechect 1 22 40 0 58 17 
ikane, A. A. Swallow..........+.0cccccccecess 1 40 50 1 03 50 
ES ERE 1 40 15 1 04 15 
Helen, A. O. Bradford --l 47 28 1 07 28 
Geisha, E. E. Carr.... «1 23 45 1 08 45 
Pg hs Bh A Medncacdesncosvctaxacedtoes 1 26 12 11412 





Mattapoisett Y. C. 


MATTAPOISETT, MASS., 
Saturday, July 18. 

_The Mattapoisett one-design class of 15-footers were 
given a try out in a strong soutwest breeze with a choppy 
sea on Saturday, July 18. There were eight starters, and 
less than three minutes separated the first and last boats 


at the finish. The race was close throughout, No. 3 win- 
ning by 32s. The summary: 





Finish. Elapsed. 
No. 3, iL Bl NG, Tiron a dcccsiwloveccasee 5 05 00 1 2 00 
ee ts Dac aveccsvanninsceueigseos 5 05 32 1 32 32 
et ae AEE EL, Si cccnccacaceucsssoneced 5 06 00 1 33 00 
PETE ME aivleaccnccdeccoccewesesnascdaad 5 06 28 1 33 28 
No. 8, Edward S. Stone. . 5 06 39 1 33 39 
No. 10, Cecil Barnes .. .5 07 13 1 3413 
No. 6, A. G. Maury.... -5 07 15 1 34 15 
No. 4, William Swan.. .-5 07 33 1 34 33 











Canoeing. 


pe . 


A. C. A. Amendments. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., July 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following amendments to the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Canoe Association are proposed, 
to be published for the specified time, and then acted 
upon by the American Canoe Association and by its 
Executive Committee at the annual camp at Sugar Isl- 
and, Aug. 7 to 21, 1903, as per Article XII. of the Con- 
stitution and Chapter XIV. of the By-laws. The refer- 
ences hereafter to pages and to lines on said pages are 
according to the Year Book for 1902. 

Rosert J. WILKIN, 
AG A, NOwg 


Constitution, 


Article III. Amend fourth line by substituting “Treas- 
urer” for “Division Purser.” 

Article V., Sec. 1, in second line, substitute “a Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer” for “a Secretary-Treasurer.” 

Sec. 2, in first line, put “and the Secretary and the 
Treasurer” for “and the Secretary-Treasurer.” Strike 
out all after the word “Committee” in third line, to and 
including the word “elected” in eighth line, and substi- 
tute therefor: “The term of office of the Commodore 
shall be for one year from the first day of October in 
the year in which he is elected, and the terms of office 
of the Secretary and of the Treasurer shall end when 
their successors are elected.” 

Article VI. Strike out all after the word “Division” 
in fifth line of Sec. 1, to and including “Association” in 
seventh line, and substitute “The officers of the Associa- 
tion, and the Division Vice-Commodores and Pursers 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion.” In ninth line of Sec, 1, substitute “a Secretary 
and a Treasurer” for “and Secretary-Treasurer.” 

In Sec, 2, substitute “five” for “seven” in first line. 

Section 5, substitute “Treasurer” for “Secretary-Treas- 
urer” in fifth line. 

Strike out the word “Secretary” in amendment passed 
last fall, relative to Life Membership (not published in 
1902 book). 

Article VII, in twenty-second line, substitute “the Sec- 
retary’s and the Treasurer’s” for “the Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s.” 

Article IX, Sec. 1, strike out the word “Treasurer” in 
first and second lines, also, all after “Book” on fifth line, 
and substitute a new Sec. 2, as follows: “It shall be the 
duty of the Treasurer to receive all moneys due the As- 
sociation from every source, to pay all proper bills on 
the written approval of the Commodore, and to make an 
annual report of the finances.” 

Substitute new Section 3 for present Section 2. 

Amend new Section 3 by inserting after the word “re- 
ceive” on the first line, the words “from the Treasurer.” 

In the third line, strike out “from the members” and 
substitute “their Divisions.” 

In the fourth and sixth lines strike out the word 
“Treasurer.” 

Strike out all the section after the word “Division” in 
the eighth line. 

Strike out the word “after” in seventh line of that 
section and substitute therefor, “prior too.” ; 


By-Laws. 


Chapter I, Sec. 1, strike out “Division Pursers” in sec- 
ond line, and “Purser” in fifth line, and insert “Treas- 
urer” in each case. 

In sixth line of same chapter, strike out the word 
“Vice.” 

In Section 2, second line, after the words “January tst,” 
add “to the Treasurer.” In third line, add, after “if not 
paid,” the words “by February 15th.” In fourth and sev- 
enth lines, substitute “Treasurer” for “Purser.” In 
seventh and ninth lines, strike out the word “Vice.” In 
eleventh line, substitute “Treasurer” for “Purser.” 

Section 2, first line on page 22, strike out all on first 
and second lines after the word “year,” and substitute all 
of the “note” now at the end of Chapter I, commencing: 
“The receipts for the Division in which,” etc. In sixth 
line, page 22, strike out “and Secretary-Treasurer.” 

Chapter V, seventh line, strike out the word “Treas- 
urer,” and add: “that of the Treasurer to be blue, with 


the same device in white.” In fourth line of same chap- 
ter, strike out “a star,” and insert “three stars.” 

_ Chapter VII, strike out the word “Treasurer” in first 
line. In second line, strike out “after each annual meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee” and substitute: “each 
year, as soon after April 15th as may be possible.” In 
sixth line, add, after “and shall send,” the words: “a suffi- 
cient number of copies to the Pursers of each Division 
for distribution to the members thereof; the postage to be 
paid by said Divisions.” Add to Chapter VII, the fol- 
lowing: “The Secretary shall publish, each year, not 
later than July rst, a “prospectus” of the forthcoming 
annual camp, with all requisite data from the Camp-site, 
Transportation and Regatta Committees, and shall mail a 
copy to each member of the Association. 

Chapter VIII, third line, page 23, strike out the word 
“Treasurer.” 

Chapter IX, twenty-eighth line, strike out “Treasurer.” 
In twenty-ninth line, add: “and a detailed report of the 
expenses of such regatta, with accompanying vouchers to 
the Treasurer.” 

Chapter X, sixth line, strike out the word “Treasurer.” 
In seventh line, add: “And of the Treasurer, the letters 
A. C. A. in silver, supported by a quill in gold.” 

Chapter XI, substitute “Secretary” for “Librarian-Cus- 
todian” in first line. 


Chapter XII, eighth line, strike out the word “Treas- 
urer. 





A. C. A. Membership. 

a ane have applied for membership to the 
‘Atlantic Division—F. M, Crispin, Paul McMichael, 
Epwarp Mutter, Purser. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


The United States Revolver Association, 

New York, N. Y., July 15.—Herewith I send you the scores of 
the second Franco-American revolver match; also the details of 
the new revolver record made by Dr. William H. Luckett, of this 
city. A. L. A. HimMeEtwricar. 











The American team shot their scores at the Walnut Hill range 
of the Massachusetts Rifle Association, near Boston, Mass.; the 
French team shot at Paris, France. The total scores of each team 
to be cabled to the other. 

Scores of the American team: 


O I Olsen 





53 58 57 54 54 53 58 54 58 55—554 
B .. 51 54 56 55 54 56 58 52 64 53—543 
R 51 54 56 53 55 59 57 49 50 56—540 
J . 54 57 50 50 50 57 50 57 55 54—534 
W 52 53 55 48 58 52 52 54 50 53—532 
< -. 50 49 55 57 58 53 52 54 50 52—530 
L 49 49 51 55 56 53 53 50 54 57—527 
FE ARRGEION: on cscceccccvcscess 51 53 55 53 54 54 53 52 46 52—523 
JB CHAOC so ccc cccvevcesses 50 51 49 60 50 55 50 53 56 55—519 
J, R Calkins...........ccccese 53 53 48 53 50 52 52 48 56 54—519 
ee eee 51 49 59 62 53 51 53 49 50 50—517 
me DE SOGIG, Pati. ciicc cies vs 54 54 45 64 52 49 48 54 54—515 
1 Do eer 56 54 43 53 652 51 54 56 51 43—513 
YL ae 46 47 54 51 51 52 53 52 56 50—512 
Loge ke ees 46 49 41 57 49 54 51 53 53 58—511--7889 


A. L. A. Himmelwright, captain. 

Substitutes: C. F. C. Armstrong, A. R. Whittier, Wm. H. 
Luckett. 

Umpires representing the French team: Elmore A. Pierce, of 
the Associated Press, and W. F. Spencer, statistical officer of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association. 

French team, total scores: M. Balme 469, M. Gaurrette 502, 
Capt. Chauchat 524, Count de Chastellajae 547, M. Dutfoy 54l, 
M. Feugray 509, M. Recocq 502, M. Louvier 496, Molinier Paget 
626, Capt. Moreaux 529, Adj. Paroche 466, Commandant Py 542, M. 
Sartori 462, M. Dorien 522, M. Despasses 503; total 7640. 

Programmes giving the conditions of these matches may be 

obtained by addressing H. W. Ott, Box 162, New York city. 
' The score and other details of the new 50-shot revolver record 
at 20yds., shot by Wm. H. Luckett, at the Manhattan Rifle and 
Revolver Association gallery at 2628 Broadway, on June 11, 1903, 
follow: 


W BH Ltckett: 02 c.cccccccccccce 7 8 8 9 9101010 10 10—91 
° 8 8 9 9 91010 10 10 10—983 
8 8 8 8 91010 10 10 10—91 
8 8 9 9 91010 10 10 10—93 
8 9 9101010 10 10 10 10—%—4%4 


The shooting was done on the regulation Standard American 
target, reduced for 20yd. shooting, with a Smith & Wesson .44cal. 
revolver, with an 8in. barrel and a trigger pull of 24%ibs. Plain 
open sights, reloaded smokeless gallery ammunition, with round 
ball. The first shot of the score was fired at 10:45 P. M., and the 
last shot at 11:31 P. M. The shooting was. witnessed by Joseph 
E. Silliman, treasurer of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. B. F. Wilder. This score was fired strictly in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of the United States 
Revolver Association, and is recognized as the 50-shot revolver 
record. 

The annual championship matches of the United States Re- 
volver Association will be held simultaneously with the annual 
meeting of the National Rifle Association of America, from Sept. 
2 to 11, inclusive. These matches will be shot at the Sea Girt 
range of the New Jersey Rifle Association, at Sea Girt, N. J.; 
at the Walnut Hill range of the Massachusetts Rifle Association, 
Woburn, Mass., near Boston; at Chicago, IIl., under the auspices 
of the Chicago Sharpshooters’ Association; at St. Louis, Mo., 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Sharpshooters’ Association, 
and at San Francisco, Cal., at the Shell Mound range of the 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club. These matches are open 
to all. 





Rock Island Club. 


Rocx Istanp, IIl., June 16.—The club will hold at its Elm street 
range a class shoot with .22cal rifles, 100 shots. The contest will 
begin Saturday afternoon, July 4, will continue on Saturday after- 
noons for twelve weeks, and is open to all members in good 
standing. 

This shoot will be known as “the Stevens Rifle Contest,” and 
the principal prize will be a fine rifle, donated by the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co. 

The Standard American target, reduced to 100yds., will be used 
in this match. There will be no individual targets, but the mark- 
ing will be careful and scores will be verified by one of the follow- 
ing committee: Mitchell, Reidy, Harms, Junge and Helpenstell. 

Each contestant may fire, on any regular day, as many shots, 
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for record, as he chooses, up to 100, in multiples of 10, it being 
understood before he begins that he shoots for record. 

The score committee shall have charge of the shoot, and shall 
enforce proper regulations for the isolation of the shooter and for 
his protection against noise or disturbance of any kind. : 

Shots fired after the rifle has been raised from the bench shall 
be scored. 

There will be three classes and three prizes, two of the prizes 
being nominal and the other the Stevens rifle. 

The shooters having the highest score, and those with not more 
than 24 points below him, shall be in the first class. Those scor- 
ing in the next lower 25 points shall be in the second class. All 
others shall be in the third class. 

The leadership of each class will be decided by 30 shots fired 
on one day, on either of the three Saturdays next succeeding the 
original match. Ties, if any, will be decided by 15 shots. 

The class to which the rifle belongs will be decided by lot, and 
will not be known until the shoot is completed. By this method 
all shooters will have a chance to win the rifle. 

Entrance fee, 50 cents, to be paid to C. W. Durham, secretary, 
before the shooter fires any shots on his score. Members are re- 
quested to enter at once, so that arrangements for prizes, 
markers, etc., may be made. 


The Stevens rifle contest, a prospectus of which is inclosed, 
opened at Rock Island, July 11. Only a few shooters shot for 
record on that day. Here is the result: 
perry 
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9—79 
9—83 
8—76 
5-75 
7-4 
9-86 
6—b3 
5—68 
5—65 
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6—67 
6-1 
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210 
\0yds.; caliber rifle .22; Standard American target. 
C. W. Duruam, Sec’y. 


Grapshooting. 


lf you waat your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 22.—Carlstadt, N. J.—Live-bird shoot on Riverside Shoot- 
ing grounds. Hackensack Kiver Bridge and Paterson Plank 
Koad. L. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y, 201 Pearl street, New York. 

July 22-23.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Limited Gun Club midsummer 
amateur target tournament. Bert B. Adams, Sec’y. 

July 28-29.—Shamokin, Pa.—Shamokin Gun Club target tourna- 
ment. S C. Yocum, Sec’y. 

July 28-29.—Chariotte, N. C., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 
ment. A. Burwell, Jr., Sec’y. ‘ 

July 30-Aug. 1—La Crosse, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the La Crosse and Viroqua 
gun clubs. John M. Moore, sec’y. 

Aug. 6-7.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day tournament. 

Aug. 5-.—Mullport, Pa.—Oswayo Valley Rod and Gun Club’s 
two-aay tournament. M. S. Dodge, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 6-v.—Brownsville, Va., tog and Gua Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 10-11.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Two day tournament of the Catch- 
pole Gun Club. E, A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

Aug. i2-18.—Ottawa, lll.—The interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Dec’y-Lreas., Uttawa, Can. 

Aug. 18-2U.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Second annual target tourna- 
ment of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association of Grand 
Kapids; $1,000 added. A. B, Richmond, Sec’y. 

Aug. 1¥-20.—Ottawa, [ll.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Delember. Sec’y. 

Aug. 18-21.—Ocean City, Md.—J. R. Malone’s ninth annual 
summer tournament; open to ali; $100 added money. J. RK. 
Malone, manager, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. 
, “Aug. 19-20.—Mullvale, Pa., Gun Ciub’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ier, Sec’y. 

Aug. 20-27.—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Dr. R, E. Dinger, Mgr. 

Aug. 26-28.—Lake ‘)koboy, la.—Annual Indian tournament. 
Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 

a 1-2.—Irwin, Pa Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


Distan 
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Sept. 2-3—Akron, O.- The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of te Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association annual field 
day. D. W. Hallam, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Utica, N. Y.—Kiverside Gun Club all-day tournament; 
special handicap. Central New York championship for trophy. 
bk. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club annual Labor Day shoot. 
Cc. G. Blandford, Capt. 

Sept. 7.—-Exeter, N. H., Sportsman’s Club Labor Day tourna- 
ment. W. S. Carlisle, Pres. 

Dept. 7.—Kall tournament of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting 
Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

*>ept. ¥-10.—Knterprise Sun Club tournament. 

*Sept. 15-16.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

Sept. 15-18.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 
taineers’ Gun Club; $250 added money. P. B. Plummer, Sec’y. 

Sept. oa ind., Gun Club opening or dedica- 
tion tournament. W. T. Nash, A 

*Sept. 23-24.—Scottdale, 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Sept. 23-24..-Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club shoot. 

Sept. 23-24.. Scranton, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna 
ment, under ‘he auspices. of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 
J. D. Mason 7 

Sept. 25. 
Brown, Sec’. 

Sept. 25-26.—Lexington, Ky., -Gun Club twoday shoot; live 
birds and targets. Robert R. Skinner, Mgr. 

Sept. 28-29.—Louisville, Ky.—First day, State championship at 
targets; second day, State championship at live birds. J. S. 
Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 

Oct. 1-2.—Austerlitz, Ky.—Two-day live pigeon tournament of 
the Hill Top Gun Club. Geo. W. Clay, Sec’y. 
ae 1-2..—Des Moines, Ila.—Two-day shoot of Messrs. Whitney 

iiner. 

*Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gua Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, ry. 

Oct. 8-9.—Dalton, Ohio, Gun Club’s fifth annual tournament. H. 


Santmyer, m’g’r. 
est Baden, Ind., Gun Club tournament; $600 added. 


J. O’H. 
Sec’y. 
Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 


y- 
inghamton, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. H. W. 


Oct. 14-17.— 
Oct. 23-24.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. C. 


E. Cook, *y. 

Saturda ~Cnicago.—Gartield Gun Club; W Fift 
second qrenue and Monroe street. Dr. J. W. fice, “Secy. — 

*Member of Western Typoaptreni Trapshooters’ League. 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 007 W: street, a. 

** Members Southern T ooters’ Game and Fish Protective 
Association. J. J. Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


All communications intended for Forrest anp Srream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The heavy rain of Saturday last squelched a great deal of trap- 
shooting. 


x 
The Binghamton, N. Y., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 2 
for its fall tournament. Mr. H. W. Brown is the secretary. ~ 


Messrs. Louis Clausmann and P. Jones shot a match at Potts- 
ville, Pa., Juiy 18, 16 birds per man, the scores being respectively 
lv and Y. 


en 
At a shoot of the Virginia, Minn., Gun Club, July 15, Mr. F. C. 
Rieht was a visitor, hie broke 11/ out of lz targets, which he 
shot at, nearly a 94 per cent. gait. 
oe 
Mr. James Hildreth, of the Winchester Repeating-Arms Co., 
one of their 24-karat men, departed irom New York last week 
for his territory in the Lone Star State. 


The secretary, Mr. P. B. Plummer, informs us that the Moun- 
taineers’ Gun Ciub, of Chattanooga, Ienn., has hxed upon Sept. 
iv and 16 tor a tournament; added money, $200. 


Mr, F. A. Moscup informs us wat the dates of the forthcoming 
tournament of the Marshautown, ia., Gun Club are Aug. 6 and 4%, 
instead of Aug. » and 6 as previously announced, 


The Catchpole Gun Club, o1 wolcott, N. Y., has fixed upon 
Aug. 10 and Li for a two-day tournament. Uncie Ben Catchpole 
is the president of the ciub, Mr. Lk. A. Wadsworth is the secre- 


lary. 
™ 
Mr. Justus Von Lengerke, o: Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 
Broadway, New York, has gone abroad on an outing of several 
fie sailed on the Fuerst Bismarck on ‘thursday 


Zz 
‘The Winnipeg tournament, as arranged by the Industrial Ex- 
position management, it is possibile that 
ine local clubs may give a tournament during the Kar week, 
which i» this week, 


week s duration, 
vt last week. 


has been deciared oll, 


~*~ 
We are informed by the manager, Mr. Robert R. Skinner that 
ine Lexington, Ky., Gun Club has hxed upon Sept. 2 and w 
lur a two-day shoot. ‘the first day will be devoted to live birds; 
ihe second day to targets. Ihe programme will be ready in 


ampic time, 


Concerning the shoot of the Pittsfield, Mass., Rod and Gun 
Club, July 4, the secretary, Mr. A. C. Graves, writes us as follows: 
“Mr. Svepbins’ score im the second event was omitted through 
mistake. it slvould have been 10 straight, making a total of 33 
vut of 9d.” 

ae 

The Indians issued a circular to the gun and 
ammunition manutacturing trade, suggesting that the trade rep- 
be at liberty to attend the indian tournament at 
Lake Okoboji, la. Copies can be obtamed on application to the 
urand Scribe, Mr, F.C. Kuehl, Alton, Li. 

* 

Messrs. John and Harry Thurman, father and son, of German- 
town, Va., were visitors in New York on Monday of this week. 
the many friends of Mr. Harry Thurman will deeply sympathize 
with him on learning that his eyes have failed seriously; though 
it as to be hoped that they will improve under the skilful treat- 
ment bestowed on them, 

Zz 


Sept. 7, Labor Day, has been tixed upon for a tournament of 
the wx xeter, N. H., Sportsman’s Club, so we are informed by 
mr. W. >. Carlisic, president of that organization. Cash and 
merchandise prizes, and sweepstakes will be the features of the 
competition. Lunch served on the grounds. Mr. Carlisle adds: 
“A cordial invitation is extended to all the gun club members to 
come and bring your friends with you.” 

L 

Mr. Everett Brown, of Pleasant Grove, Ind., informs us that 
the Kensselaer Gun Club, a member of the indiana State League, 
will hold a shoot on Sept. 23 and 24. The programme provides 
a total of 200 targets each day. Competition is open to amateurs 
only. Added money for amateurs, $20; a special purse of $19 will 
ve a prize for experts. For the visiting amateurs, residents of 
indiana, a silver loving cup, value $25, will be a matter of com- 


have 


resenialives 


petition. 
= 

Mr. John S. Wright had arranged to give a house-warming on 
Saturday of last week. He has his traps nicely installed, the club 
house finished and everything ready to entertain his visitors. The 
Wanderers were to have been a special feature of the occasion. 
A heavy downpour of rain held sway from forenoon to night, yet 
notwithstanding the bad weather, about a dozen braved the 
storm and gathered at the grounds. There was such a steady 
downpour that no shooting was attempted. The gathering of so 
many in such a torrent of rain was a great test.monial to Mr. 
Wright’s popularity. The shoot above-mentioned has been post- 
oned to Aug. 8. 
‘ ® 


The programme of Frog Inn Gun Club shoot provides three 
events for July 26. No. 1 is the main event, at chicken, lobsters, 
soft-shell crabs, clam pie, etc. No. 2 is the team race between 
the Frog Inn’s champion quintet and the Brooklyn Gun Club 
invincible phalanx. It will be a case wherein an irresistible force 
collides with an immovable body. Shells prepaid and shipped to 
Cc. A. Lockwood, Jamaica, L. I., will be delivered free of charge. 
Telephone number 67a Jamaica. Directions as follows: “Take 
steam or trolley cars to Jamaica, thence by Rockaway Beach trol- 
ley to New York avenue; walk or take stage to Kepler’s, where 
launches will be waiting to convey you to Frog Inn free of 
charge.” 

e \ 


Mr. Wm. Dutcher writes us as follows: “The Jackson Park 
Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., is preparing a programme for an 
all-day shoot; to take place on Saturday, Aug. 8, beginning at 
10 A. M. An attractive programme will be provided for all those 
taking part in the day’s sport. The Wanderers’ Club will be the 
guest of the Jackson Park Gun Club on that day, and the boys 
are looking forward to a great day at the traps, and a pleasant 
outing for all those who may be so fortunate as to be with us on 
that day. Everything will be well looked after, so that there shall 
be nothing found wanting after the day is done. The Wanderers’ 
handicap will be one of the features of the programme, and 
lunch will be served on the grounds. Shells can be obtained on 
the grounds. Take electric cars at City Hall. Simgac cars for 
Jackson Park every fifteen minutes will land you at grounds in 
ten minutes.” 

Riv, Beanarp Warens. 


- or 


tury 25, 190s: 


Omaha Trap. 


Omana, Neb.—W. D. Townsend, Omaha’s popular field sports 
promoter, and Fred Goodrich have, purchased of Henry S. Mc- 
Donald the Omaha Gun Club shooting park, at the other end of 
the Big Bridge. The new proprietors will put in many needed 
improvements immediately. They will include a commodious 
addition to the club house, observatory, bath house, shooting 
platform and an entire new 12ft. fence, and expect to have the 
historic old grounds in perfect shape for their big seven-day live 
bird and target tournament in October. 

The grounds were dedicated yesterday, under the new manage- 
ment, with a live-bird and target sweepstakes, and the attendance 
was very large. The live birds were an exceptionally hard lot of 
swift flyers, and a stiff southwest summer gale made the targets 
difficult and puzzling. The live-bird events, $3 entrance, two 
moneys, resulted: 

No. 1: 

222222121110  Toozer ......+.0++ .-1221201011— 8 
-2202212110— 8 Morrill ... . +. -1110122120— 8 


-0202212002— 6 Bushman 1201010110— 6 
0220— 5 


rene 
7.1101101101— 7 


1011111211— 9 
inor 


Lewis 
Dreisbach 
DER sevesecacodaace 1100112201— 8 


No. 1, 15 targets, $1 entrance, 


Townsend 111111111111111—15 
111111111110111—14 
101111111111111—14 

-101111011111111—13 
001111111110111—12 


three moneys: 


Root .........-L0000LI1I1I1111—11 
Brown 111011001111011—11 
Dreisbach ll—ll 
Toozer 011111001101011—10 
Bushman .....010011001101011— 8 


110111101111111—12 
110131111111110—13 
100001111111i11—11 


101111011111111—12 
Townsend ....011111111111111—14 
Dreisbach 11111011110111—13 
100101001110111— 9 Sherwood .....110111001110111—10 
101111010101111—i1 101111111111111—14 


G. W. Loomis won the 25-target race with 25 straight; Ragan 
second with 24; Townsend third with 23. 

Townsend and Ragan, the latter a one-armed shot from Utica, 
Neb., shot a double live-bird race, 6 pairs, for the supper for the 
bunch, the single-winged gentleman winning, as follows: 

Ragan 11 11 10 10 11 11—10. Townsend ..11 10 11 11 00 1I— 9 

Townsend made the high average for the day, with Ragan sec- 
ond. Sanpy GriswoLp. 


Forest City Tournament. 


Foresr City, Ia.—The third annual two-day amateur tourna- 
ment of the Forest City Gun and Rifle Club closed to-day. The 
attendance was small. The programme had 200 targets each day, 
and $100 was added to the events. 

Gilbert was high in the expert class, and Klein was high aver- 
age in the amateur class. The scores: 
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St. Lovis, Mo.—During the past two years there has been 
considerable trapshooting at St. Joseph, Mo. The Metropolitan 
Gun Club has given two State tournaments and a largely attended 
free-for-all shoot, and there is still another one to come. The 
two large tournaments were given on. the distance handicap 
order; but the next shoot, now scheduled for the first week in 
September, will be quite differently run. 

Frank Cunningham is a progressive gentleman, and he will 
show the shooters this time how the money handicap will work. 
He will set the trap to throw about 45yd. targets, and invite all 
the amateurs to come, and then he will take away money from | 
the best shots after they win it and give to the amateurs shooting 
through the programme. 

This meeting will be the coming together of the State Amateur 
Shooting Association, and arrangements are now being perfected 
for holding a two-day target shoot and one day on live birds. It 
is hoped that the clubs in the interior part of Missouri will rally 
to the support of the St. Joseph club, and make this one of the 
best tournaments of the year. Coming as it does, at the close of 
the Indian shoot, the traveling men will be in the West, and it is 
a short journey from Lake Okoboji to Lake Contrary. 

The fishing facilities at Lake Contrary are not so good as at 
Okoboji, but the arrangements and accommodations for shooters 
are much superior. 

St. Joseph is a favorite resort for shooters, and there are always 
good purses to contest for, which is a great attraction for all. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povucnkerrsiz, N. Y.—Twelve men turned out at the weekly 
shoot of this club to-day. In event No. 5, for the Marshall cup, 
Mr. Klein, with an allowance of 9 targets, tied Capt. Traver with 
a score of 22. In the shoot-off, event No. 6, Traver was the win- 
ner by one point. The shooting for this cup has been going on 
every week since March 28, and is now settling down to an in- 
teresting contest, three men being tied on numbers of wins to 
date, Traver, Claymark and Winans having each won it three 
times, while several others have won it twice. This cup must be 
won six times to become personal property. 
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W. P. T. S. L. at Ligonier. 


Licontzr, Pa—The eighth tournament held at Ligonier, Pa., 
under the auspices of the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League, was a grand success. Sixty-eight shooters faced the traps 
the first day. The weather was fine, and the whole affair was 
simply grand. “Pap” Denny held his end up fine, and occa- 
sionally smoked a coffin tack, and looked around among the 
“bunch” and chuckled quietly to himself, saying, “What a lovely 
bunch of boys I have under my care.” 

In the evening the crowd was entertained by the city band, 
and every shooter, as well as the town folks, formed two abreast 
and marched around the band stand, which was situated in the 
Park; headed by Frank Butler and Charley Grubb. Elliott was 
high professional, with Crosby as a close second. Watson was 
high amateur, with Atkinson and Garland as close seconds. 

Six teams entered the race for the League trophy; Ruffsdale 
won. The Ligonier Rod and Gun Club extend their hearty 
thanks to Messrs. Frank Lawrence, Howard Sargent and Chas. 
Grubb, who acted so ably as squad hustlers, and Mr. Louis 
Lautenslager as cashier, and Mr. Bill McCrickart, assistant and 
score compiler. 

The trade was represented by Louis Lautenslager, L. J. Squier, 
Frank Lawrence, Elliott, Billy Crosby, Howard Sergeant, Harry 
Stevens, Frank Butler, Ed Fulford, Charles G, Grubb, Neaf 
Apgar, Jack Hull and Gus Greiff. 

On the third day squad No. 1—Elliott, Fulford, Apgar, Crosby 
and Stevens—in event- No. 1, broke 75 targets straight. The 
score, on one of Grubb’s new patent score sheets, now ornaments 
the club house. 

The Ruffsdale Gun Club won the team event. 

First day, professional high guns: Apgar 171, Elliott 168. 
Second day, Crosby first, Elliott second. Third day, Elliott first, 
134 out of 135; Crosby, second, 133. 

Amateur high guns, first day: Lutz, first, 167; Atkinson, Watson 
and Joe tied and divided second on 159. Second day, Watson 166, 
Joe 161. Third day, Cochran 132, out of 135, Watson 131. 

Following are the scores: 


July 7, First Day. 

















Events: 2-6. 4. £6: 7S 2 B 
Targets: 15 20 15 2 15 2 1 15 20 
PE eSGvesecbexescides seceese 14:17 16 20 15 20 14 19 14 20 
EEE: wiseccenasoccces ..- 16 19 13 17 14 20 15 19 14 18 
BER Gawreevedéess bedde .-- 14 2 15 20 16 20 15 18 15 19 
CORED, cerscicese pavene . 14 18 14 19 14 17 16 19 14 20 
SEBUOMB ccccccccccccess . 14 16 15 16 14 17 15 2 16 16 
- 2 li 17 13 17 14 17 11 18 10 18 
OL RE 13 18 14 18 13 18 14 18 16 17 
Atkinson .. 12 49 13 17 15 17 16 17 16 19 
Fleming 13 19 15 19 11 16 15 17 14 18 
Watson 12 18 14 19 16 13 17 14 «(17 
Brown ll 10 14 14 16 16 16 18 LL 19 
Pontefract 12 16 14 15 12 18 13 16 16 19 
unk . 12 n 19 12319 12217 2 1 
Elder 16 18 10 16 12 17 12 18 16 16 
Best . 9 16 ll 16 10 18 12 16 13 10 
Talbot 165 18 122 6 ll 17 1 18 2B 13 
Whiterow 13 16 12:19 1017 1 17 
Kuntz .. ~RMANMNN‘EM 7 LB 
Myers ... ~-RUBRBMNUDMNMT IN 
Stewart . - 8 15 12 19 10 17 11 18 14 16 
DENG scocesbvetscopeccevacsese Se ae ae ew Ba aa SS 
Smith enbandacélesdhectescyos +~ 1 it 0 9 10 1B 10 13 12 «10 
Hacket ..... sshencussabee woes 11:15 6 16 122 16 12 8 -:1 16 
We cesscneed ENE os Ok a ep erry 
i ee isecchesde Se SS oT 8S 2S SB 
DEE, -ncsobceceedesadarsdadccee. A ae ae ae: an ae 
MEET cocccsocesens cccsses SE a a ee ae a 
SRIES | i cccceocectvcccconsses - 1444 8 1 1 13 9 19 10 1 
WORMEER Siscecccsecccissenreee Ee a BeBe SBP se Se 
ll 18 15 16 19 20 15 18 12 19 
1319 4 «16 1 ll 10 18 
wnt wWwBUNBRA NU 14 
2617 2 16 14 «10 2 14 10 17 
13 18 11 18 122 «17 «*1s«18:«10 ~.. 
14 19 14 19 15 19 14 2 15 18 
oe ee co ae ae ae oe 

Te tsa. 2 oS 
~BITINNNWINUN Ub BL 

12 16 11 17 16 18 13 17 

13 13 «14«18~«7 10 18 il 

BMMRMNKR.. RBH 
1-17 15 «17 11: 16: «13«18 «O88 17 
13 13 12 14 «9 16 10 1 WO 16 
ss bay 13 19 1419 ll LL 12 «17 «14 «216 
OM checdecdaccosedeiscsccscces GE ap ay a at a a a = 
hompson ......+.++ 10 16 12 13 16 Rill 6b 1 
B Crawford 16 18 10 16°14 16 ll 16 
Swearer 13 18 14 «19 12 16 13 16 
Nelson ... 16 11 18 10 18 11 19 10 17 
oo 12 16 14 19 10 17 10 14 12 19 
Low .. 14 16 RUB Bb iB 1B 
Roach . 14 18 12 18 12 18 16 16 13 «216 
ames .. B#dgéwBR 8 § Bl 1 
hutte 7 2. 2 ee Oe EE ee te “es 


Thirteen others competed in a less number of events than six. 














Events: - S-S-e & ¢'2 8. 9-2 
Targets: 15 2 15 2 15 20 15 20 15 20 
Elliott .....cse00- escvece cocccee, 138 2B 14 19 15 18 15 19 14 2 
OO OS 14 19 11 18 13 19 14.18 14 20 
APBar .occcccccccces eooe 18 18 138 2 14 19 15 19 15 18 
GHABY coccciccccess --» 16 19 15 19 18 15 20 15 19 .. 
a are eee 16 18 15 18 13 18 13 19 156 2 
WEEE ~ cccvccesesececs 12 15 14 18 12 16 14 «17 « *14«&214G 
BENGE inkecessposens 12 17 15 18 10 18 li 19 14 18 
Atkinson .......s000 13 19 14 20 12 17 15 19 14 16 
Fleming ........+-.+06 - 13:17 13 2 11 18 14 17 14 2 
Watson ...cececsceseee 138 20 15 2 15 18 14 18 15 18 
Brown csccceseeeeeee ° 13 18 12 18 13 18 9 16 10 18 
Witherow .........+6 22 16 10 17 13 18 13 «19 12 «15 
Pont 12 18 138 18 12 19 12 18 11 16 
Runk a ae ser Be-Be-M es Sa ce 
6 ll 20 15 17 12 19 13 19 14 17 
Denniker 14 18 14 20-14 18 14 17 *16 18 
W P Smith 16 16 14 18 11 19 16 2 13 2% 
Frost 12 17 14 18 14 18 14 2 16 16 
Pool . ll 17 417 :14«17«13«s DW 1 16 
Nitely BBB Wb LR 6 1b 18 
Trego iy ae ae ae ae OW HD se ce ce 
reift 14 156 13 18 10 15 13 17 12 «O18 
node 13 19 13 19 12 19 13 16 14 10 
Andrews 12 17 17 17 14 12«18«O14 «13 «O21 
+5." 13 19 11 19 15 19 13 19 14 19 
ickey 14 18 14 19 15 17 12 18 13 10 
Luty .. B22 22 8 le 
Bessem és 417 14 19 13 16 13 17 14 *17 
Bdmraghs kane secivecvsciziscise A eR BS 8EB D 17 
TAD. cecdacepecesopococecsevecs DEE: cee ae Epc Bt a ae 
peastdccwehnsecenecegee> ME EE EE Ee Uae an ane ae 12 

E ednidecebadsncenvenawan. tts ant tsa Ean) aa ae 
Crawf ccodecesoocse qesegnee ae ae ae ae a me ee ee oe 
REE Aeeme, SS ee ee 

T sc okve cééecddvedoccoce- ak ar OEn- ae ae aes a Ir -me 4. 
itrow ..... scoccdocccccees Se Oe ae a an: PD 77 
MERE cnccbvecstseecsendnsouey,- anon ae-an- ae an Ieee” 5. 
a Sle ccitecsioone BO ae BBE BRS 

ERD sccnckscssecchecsscuceeeve tine -anone ae; 38.28: 
OE, -- ccsepeccacseceoes ae MI at. ae a0 ae oO we 


Other shooters were in the contest and made fair records, 
though not up to those mentioned. 


July 9, Third Day. 


Sixty-eight were entered. -Elliott, out of 136 shots, missed but. 
one. The prizes were awarded to-day. The winners were Bes- 
semer, $80; Pontefract, $15; Fleming, $20, and many others smaller 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


articles, such as shooting jackets and vests, leggings, gun clean- 
ers, etc. To-day’s best scores were: 









Events: Poy $34 6 ¢€¢ B32 9 
Targets: 5 15 15 16 
Elliott <.... Ficdctduscevecane Roatan’ 165 
one xe = 
pgar .... 
Crosby ... 
Stevens ... 
eee 
Shaner ..... 
Atkinson 
eer aes cese 
Fleming 
Watson 
OS Se 
Witherow 
Pontefract 
ee 
ee 
Denniker .... 
We Pn cccsteccacascoscseeyane 15 
Ria ton decaanevantsqcanectenenel 10 
 Mocestinsesnecuenmanewetuce 
SND Usicnes enksacbeoqoacdinsees 14 
ME a dicancevanetabenetuelwbnease mn 
PE adc cciceccccoseveussoncnants 15 
DEES. vcnccccesaceuseeghsvessces ll 
Tec dslcntdtant ds dcseet wear suesee 14 
NDT So siaxuwcetetennreesceseueda 15 
©, EMBED ccccccdccs scccsoccousts 13 
GUGRERGE cvtccccedeccevceseccecseee 14 
OES. ccccdnccdosenvesoorcstooes 14 
PRS o deccecevces 12 
Pec wasesous's 12 
Irwin li 
Best 12 
West 15 
Miller 12 
eff . 13 
Denny 14 
* H Denny 12 
I neo ¥ 6d duno ceequdésscneons RwwWw i ill 12 il 


Eonesteel Gun Club. 


BonestTeeEL, S. D.—The midsummer shoot of the Bonesteel Gun 
Club, which was pulled off on July 14, was a perfect success, de- 
spite the fact that it was a jumped up affair, with only three days’ 
notice, and really given in honor of Mr. Le Roy Leach, of Wood- 
lake, Neb., who is on a visit to his brother, Mr. W. A. Leach, 
cashier of the Citizens’ Bank of Bonesteel. 

The programme consisted of seven 15-target events, $1 entrance 
each; four moneys, Rose system, 5, 4, 3, 2; and the championship 
of Gregory county for the Peters Cartridge Company’s trophy 
between Cliff Law, challenger, and E. E. Jones, holder, winding 
up with an exhibition of fancy rifle shooting by Mr. Le Roy 
Leach, of Woodlake. The entire programme was carried out in 
five hours. 

The following gentlemen were in attendance: Messrs. T. J. 
Thompson, Carl Porter, Orion Porter, Geo. Baker, E. L. Cant- 
well, of the Fairfax Gun Club; B. A. Roberts, of the Albion, Neb., 
Gun Club; Le Roy Leach, of the Woodlake Gun Club, and W. 
A. Leach, C. Law, W. W. Law, E. E. Jones, S. F. Lucas, W. S. Mc- 
Lain, of the Bonesteel Gun Club. With the exception of the Messrs. 
Law, who arrived too late for the first event, the entire party 
shot through the entire programme, except Mr. McLain, who is a 
beginner. 

Mr. Le Roy Leach took about everything in sight, making 
high average on 94 out of 105 shot at, or 90 per cent., the nearest 
man to him being 11 birds behind. He also made the highest 
consecutive run ever made on the grounds of the Bonesteel Gun 
Club. Beginning with bird No. 4 in event No. 3, he never made 
a skip until the fifteenth bird in event No. 5, or a straight run of 
41, which was all the more remarkable when it is considered that 
a stiff wind was blowing all day in the shooters’ faces, and that 
the targets were thrown 60 to 65yds. on a ground that is naturally 
difficult. 

Mr. Leach followed this up by hitting 70 out of 75 2in. wooden 
blocks, and then proceeded to make souvenirs for his friends by 
shooting pennies tossed into the air with single bullets, and 
which, such of them as could be found, were carried off by the 
spectators for pocket pieces. 

Second high average went to Thompson and C. Porter, of the 
Fairfax Gun Club jointly. 

Fourth high average went to Mr. Geo. Baker, and as this was 
that gentleman’s maiden effort at the traps in competition he 
must be considered a comer, as he made some of the old-timers 
hustle. 

The contest for the individual championship of Gregory county 
between Cliff Law, challenger, and E. E. Jones, holder, was won 
by the latter on the low score of 37 to 36, Law missing his last 
bird, and Jones breaking his, which gave him the race and the 
trophy donated by the Peters Cartridge Company. Though the 
scores were low, it was a very interesting race. The next chal- 
lenger will be Leach, of Bonesteel. 

Following are the scores: 





Events: 9 ih Bah Oe ee 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
WF Me Bec caccccsccssces Seseccccccccccss IBBRBH Wl 
Le Roy Leach coooceee 12 138 14 15 14 13 «18 
pO 12 13 13 12 9 14 10 
OREO, dec ccccvccscccccececees uwvwwsis2 9 
C Porter ll 11 14 12 12 18 10 
SPE Uikdgsetcecereccesonses 10 11 11 12 11 10 12 
O Porter 9 12 13 1410 11 9 
E Jones 910 10 710 9 12 
F Lucas ee 3 64:3 "eh 
W_W Law 811 410 9 9 
eae 12 13 912 9 i 
McLain . a “Se ae 

Following are the scores in the championship event: 
EB EB Jeaes. cccccee 10010011011100011111111111111110011111101101111011—37 
C EM ccccecetvee 10001110011110101101011011111110111101110111111110—36 


W. A. Leacu, Sec’y. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 13.—The club house on the grounds 
of the Indianapolis Gun Club, is in course of erection, and will be 
completed not later than Sept. 1. By this time the improvements 
necessary for the holding of the opening tournament, to be given 
Sept. 15, 16 and 17, will be completed. A temporary set of traps 
were placed upon the grounds last Saturday, and about thirty 
members participated in the first practice shoot. Some of the 
best known shooters in this vicinity were present, and pronounced 
the grounds the finest upon which they have ever shot. 

Mr. T. H. Parry said that, with the beautiful sky background, 
the targets looked as large as balloons. Mr. Parry shot at 150 
targets, missing only 8. Mr. W. T. Nash, who is president of the 
Club, broke the first target thrown on the new grounds. We 
undoubtedly have the most perfect trapshooting grounds in 
America, and it is only necessary for one to visit the grounds 
in order to be convinced that we are justified in making this 
claim. 

As soon as all the improvements are completed, there will be 
shooting every week day, and we extend a very cordial invitation 
to our friends and all lovers of trapshooting to come and see us. 

W. B. Attzs, Sec’y. 
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Trap Around Reading. 
Reapinc, Pa., July 11—The South End Gun Club’s shoot, held 
to-day on the club’s shooting grounds, this city, was fairly well 
attended, and some good scores made. The scores follow: 





Events: 12346567 8 910111213 
Targets‘ 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Eshelman . 979989468 7 7 910 
WO ssc pawih cadawesee duadecde ch 6-4 2 C's © FO Tt 3's 8 
Gerhart ........ 910 810 91010 81010 9 910 
MED \atiavas Gude ee at SF 7 2 So Ze S-8.8-8 
Shaaber .........- ee OR MO cc essa oa: 6h. oe 
EOE ho 0s8-cunee 97996610 9 87 
Kinskerns 10 896 7 71010.... 

MME sited cavcéees 3355246778 ; 
MEE dedtdeccceseces 6 inti, ke Gee ea OR Oe th we 
SE iv cnicamiecensiseceseeses $365 6.2467 7-8 


Kinskerns, a representative of a gun company, was a guest of 
the club, and shot in the different events. 

Ashland, Pa., July 4.—William Weber defeated Richard Scanlan 
in a live pigeon shooting match for a purse of $200, in the pres- 
ence of 500 sports. Scanlan was the favorite at odds of 10 to 8. 
Scores: 

Wedbef 2.225064 0000111111111*—9 Scanlan .......... 110100101010— 7 

Wilkesbarre, July 2.—The Wilkesbarre Gun Club has won the 
Phelps, Straw & Co. trophy in an interesting four-sided contest at 
the Luzerne range. The scores were: 

Wilkesbarre—Klipple 42, Allan 43, George 39, Winter 42, Jones 
48; total 214. 

Moosic—Murray 43, Watson 44, Stephenson 39, Carter 43, Robert- 
son 34; total 203. 

Pittston—Stroh 46, Booth 46, Andrews 41, Carpenter 33, Dandel 
36; total 202. 4 

West Side Gun Club—Weidaw 42, Haight 42, Thompson 36, 
James 42, Shultz 37; total 199. 

Lebanon, Pa., July 7.—At the semi-annual meeting of the In- 
dependent Gun Club, held in their quarters, on Willow street, 
near Seventh, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
six months: President, Aaron A. Dissinger; Vice-President, A. 
E. Smith; *Treasurer, James Risser; Recording Secretary, James 
Risser; Financial Secretary, Merton Ayres; Captain, Cal. Proud- 
foot; Assistant Captain, A. E. Smith; House Committee, C. A. 
Ayres, H. Crouse and R. Risser. The club was never in a more 
flourishing condition, and the present membership numbers 125. 

Ashland, Pa., July 4.—Richard Lovell, of this place, won from 
William Lovell, of Locust Dale, in a shooting match for a $50 
purse by grassing 3 to 1 for his opponent out of 7 birds each. 

Reading, Pa., July 8—A shooting match at 10 live birds was 
held at the Spring Valley shooting grounds, this city, to-day. It 
was won by Charles Angstadt, who killed 9. The result: 


C Angstadt .......12102221122—-9 D Wentzel ........ 1200220211— 7 
R_ Tomlinson...... 2011212022— 8 A Wentzel......... 0210122001— 6 
| a ee 1212011220— 8 M Brobst .......... 2102010200— 5 


West Chester, July 9.—Harvey won the challenge shoot for the 
Henry cup at the shoot of the West Chester Gun Club to-day. 
Bennett and Harvey stand even in the race for the trophy. 
Scores: Haines 21, Cardwell 19, Hoar 17, Lee 22, Peters 21, 
Hendricks 13, Nate 9, Holland 21, Ferguson 19, Calvin i4, Harvey 
24, Gibson 11, Bennett 22. Duster. 





Keystone Gun Club, 


LeBanon, Pa., July 14—The shoot scheduled for July 11 be- 
tween the Richland Rod and Gun Club and the Independent 
Gun Club, of Lebanon, held-at Richland, resulted in the defeat 
of the latter by the score of 99 to 81. Notwithstanding the copious 
showers that prevailed, a large crowd gathered to see the con- 
test. Twenty-six men faced the traps; each man was allowed 10 
birds. The shoot was almost devoid of interest, the Richland 
gunners winning by a large margin. Arthur Fink, of Reading, 
and F. H. Reinvehl, of Lebanon, were referee and judge re- 
spectively. 

Prior to the arrival of the Lebanon boys a number of special 
events took place, in which a number of crack shots participated. 

Following of the scores of the shoot proper: 

Richland—G, Batdorf 9, T. Zellars 9, James Schlaseman 7, M. 
Shanaman 9, Harry Blecker 8 (2 dead out), C. Leitner 8 (2 dead 
out), S. Kurtz 9, Ira Weigley 5, (3 dead out), G. Zellers 9, Harry 
A, Leitner 7 (2 dead out), H. Rabold 8, S. Leitner 7, J. Rabold 4; 
total 99. ’ 

Lebanon—Snyder 7, Risser 5, Worth 5, Heagy 7, Ayres 8, Gloss 
8, Proudfoot 4 (one dead out), Dissinger 10, Duffenbach 5, Reif- 
snyder 8, Haddon 3 (1 dead out), Snyder 6 (1 dead out), Bates 
8; total 81. 

In the special live-bird shoot five wardsmen participated, each 
being given 5 birds. Milton Shanaman and Harry Leitner filled 
their full quota. The score: T. Zeller 3, M. Shanaman 56, R. 
Shanaman 3, J. Rabold 2, Harry Leitner 5. 

In the clay target matches the following were the results: 

No. 1, 10 targets: M. Shanaman 10, H. Blecker 8, J. Rabold 5, 
R. Shanaman 8, H. Stoner 3, Batdorf 8, J. Schlaseman 8, Ira 
Weigley 7. 

No, 2, 10 targets: M. Shanaman 7, H. Blecker 10, J. Rabold 5, 
R. Shanaman 4, H. Stoner 3, Batdorf 10, J. Schlaseman 8, Ira 
Weigley 7, H. A. Leitner 8, G. Zellers 7. 

Although the Richland Rod and Gun Club has been organized 
but little more than one year it contains over eighty members, 
including many well-known marksmen. 





Nishoyne Gun Club, 


Orance, N. J., July 18—A few members gathered on the 
club grounds at West Orange, despite the steady fall of rain. The 
members. sought cover and shot at 22yds. The scores were: 

First event: John Jacobs 14, R. R. Baldwin 13, O. Yeomans 12. 

Second event: R. B. Baldwin 13, Yeomans 16, Dr. G. W. 
Wakeley 16, Jacobs 14. 

Third event: R. B. Baldwin 21, O. Yeomans 19, Dr. Wakeley 16. 

Fourth event: Yeomans 17, Baldwin 15, Dr. Wakeley 8. 

The club will hold a shoot with the Mountainside Gun Club 
next Saturday, on the latter’s grounds, on Northfield road, just 
above Rollinson corner. The conditions are 25 birds to each man. 





The Winnipeg Tournament. 


Winwtrsc, July 10.—We regret to have to inform you that, in 
consequence of not being able to complete the necessary altera- 
tions in our grounds this year, it will be impossible for us to 
hold our trapshooting tournament, which has been advertised 
Our local gun clubs, however, are taking the matter up, and there 
is no doubt that there will be a shoot here during Fair week, 
although not in connection with our exhibition. 

As you have already ‘been kind enough to give publicity in 
your columns to our proposed tournament, I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly issue a notice to this effect that the 
tournament will not be held under the auspices of the Association. 

F. W. Hzvsacs, Gen. Manager. 





nuasinasncaisie 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Pury 25, 1903. 


EEE EE EEE 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, July 18.—The appended scores were made today on 
our grounds on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 
second series. Dr. Meek carried off the honors in Class A on 22, 
F. H. Wolff won Class B on 22, while McKinnon won Class C 
on 17. The day was an unusually fine one for trapshooting. Tem- 
perature just right, and just enough breeze to make it pleasant. 
Attendance was only fair, considering the conditions, eighteen 
shooters only showing up for the sport: 


Johnson 


1110011110111111010001011—-17 
P McGowan 


1111111111101011110011101—20 
1111101111111111011111101—22 
0010110101101111001111111—17 
1101111111001000111111111—19 
0011111111111011010110010—17 
1011110111001111111111110—20 
0100110111111111111111111—21 
0011001100100010000110011—10 
0010101101111110000000110—-12 
1011000011010111010111011—15 
1201111111111111111110111—23 
de 0101000110101111111010011—15 
McKinnon a 1000111001110111111101101—17 
A McGowan ... 1111110011101111101100111—19 
Ford .. - » -1111010111111101110111110—20 
Cummings - -0101110111101011011100111—17 
Ed Eaton .... 1000110100000111001000111--11 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 
Targets: 
Johnson 
P McGowan 
Dr Meek 
Thomas 
McDonald 
Stone 
Keck 
Eaton 
Wilson 
Weydell 


McDonald 

Stone 

Keck 

Eaton 

Wilson 
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4 and 5 were at 5 pairs. 


, The Ashdown Gun Club, 

Man., July 15.—We attach herewith cutting from 
one of our daily papers, which we think might interest some of 
your readers for the novelty of it. In this Northern Land our 
evenings are much longer than in the South, as you will notice 
by the at which we stopped shooting. 


WINNIPEG, 


time 


The Ashdown Gun Club last night inaugurated a novel way of 
enjoying trapshooting, by lashing a scow to the port bow of the 
steamer Alexandra and affixing expert traps to the front of the 
scow from which clay birds were thrown. This is without doubt 
the first time that trapshooting has been undertaken in such an 
interesting way, and the Ashdown Club purpose 
trips throughout the season. 

The boat left the foot of Lombard street 
down the river. After Louise bridge had been passed, the first 
trap was sprung by Mrs, J. A. Lindsay, wife of the president of 
the club. Mr. Lindsay fired at and broke the and from 
then until 9:30 the traps were kept at work. Two full hours of 
shooting after half-past seven at night is also rather novel, but 
that is a feature of Manitoba. The birds were ‘thrown well for 
ward, thus eliminating any danger whatever of the shot reaching 
shore. 


repeating the 


at 7:30, and proceeded 


bird, 


The trip was as far as St. Paul’s Industrial School, 


ston’s orchestra enlivened the 


and Wing 
There were 
a large number of whom 
dancing was indulged in on the return trip. 
were formed, one of which shot at 15 birds, 
and the following scores were made: 

Ten birds: D. Nimmons 10, F. Gates 9, R. J 
I'ritton 8, C. Holden 8, G. Edgar 7, J. 
6, B. Sinclair 6, R. W. Holland 6, J. 
Lightley 5, J. H. Thompson 5, J. 

Fifteen birds: F. Cadham 14, M. J. Miller 13, (¢ 
L. H. Hamilton 12, R. Fait 12, P. 
L. Burtch 11, W. Gates 11, G. Hargrave 10, J. 
Carter 10, J. Bourgouin 9, W. Hall 9, H. 
Bell 8, H. Beliveau 8. THE 


trip down. 375 pass 


engers on board, were ladies, and 
Two shooting squads 
and the other at 10, 
McKay 8, G. A 
Wilson 7, G. McKenzie 
Reeves 6, L. Mabb 6, C 
Peters 5, J. Smith 4 

Rutley 13, 
Turner 11, 
Drew 10, A. G 
Scott 9, G. Wilson 9, 
Asupown Gun Civus 


Girdlestone 12, S. 


Duluth Gun Club. 


Minn., July 13.—Inclosed please find tabulated scores 

made on the Duluth Gun Club grounds, July 11-12. 

a matinee complimentary to visiting trade representatives, and 

Sunday the boys held their semi-monthly contest for club medals: 
Scores July 11: 


DvuLuTna, 


Saturday was 


23 21 23—92 
23 21—88 
22 21—81 
Joe § 20 11—63 
Nelson 9% . 
Scores July 12: 
Lord ‘ 
BEE ocecccesncoes : 
Storey 
Nelson 


Jackson 
Cop 
Jake 
Store y 


15 18 13—70 
20 21 22—88 
tae 


Blac kadder 
Kennedy 
Berry 
Janes 


Fulton 

Frank ¢ § 
Duchess ... a 7 18 
Vandiberg ....... Q 

Bob 3 17 15—68 
Hugh 5 7 


Binghamton Rod and Gun Club. 


N. Y., July 10.—In our team shoot to-day 
forty shooters participated, all of the home club. 
beat thiy for attendance? 

We shall give a one-day tournament the day following the In- 
terstate at Scranton, Pa., making our tournament come on Sepi. 
25. 


BINGHAMTON, over 


What club can 


Team shoot, eighteen men on a 
Brown's team won by 24 points: 

Brown( Captain)—Church 22, Heller 21, Fowler 19, Tripp 19, 
Hadsell 18, G. Moffatt 17, Sawyer 17, Beardsley 16, Bromley 16, 
Cole 16, Everett 1% Kendall 15, Wagner 13, Lillie 12, Clark 11, 
Best 10, Faat 87. 

T.. Legge (.u......  datter 19, C. Moffatt 18, Weslar 18, Bowen 
1. Quick 16, Parker 26, Callahan 15, Chaffee 16, Edison 14, Nash 
11, Perry 14, A. Legg 13, Mosher 13, Aldrich 12, Cronin 10, Bar 
ton 10, Stewart 7; total 263. H, W. Brown. 


side, 25 targets per man; 


Ctocinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., July 11.—The small attendance was caused by 
the extreme heat. Many members being out of town, those pres- 
ent more than made up for lack of numbers by shooting five extra 
events. 

The twenty-sixth coritest for the Troisdorf medals resulted as 
follows: Harris (16) 44, Williams (18) 42, Medico (18) 42, Gambell 
(21) 41, Ahlers (21) 41, Jack (16) 41, Falk (18) 40, Herman (16) 39, 
J. B. (18) 37, Corry (16) 37. 

Team race, 50 singles: 

Medico (Captain) 43, Herman 42, McB. 39, Williams 38, Harris 
38; total 200. 

Ahlers (Captain) 35, Gambell 45, J. B. 44, Jack 38, Corry: 31; 
total 193. 

Team race, 30 singles and 10 pairs: 


Singles. D’bles. Singles. e ae 
Medico ............30 15 Gambell 
Ahlers 2 ; 2 


52" 2678 
Van Ness 


Thirty singles and ten pairs, two high men out: 

" , Single. D’bles. Siagies. D’bles. 
Gambell 16—45 Ahlers 16 
Van Ness ; 17-44 Faran 
Medico 15—48 


Fifty singles, high man out: Medico 48, Faran 46, Gambell 44, 
Davies 43, Van Ness 42, Ahlers 39. 

Team race, 12 pairs: 

Gambell 15, Harris 14; total 29. 

Medico 16, Williams 13; total 29. 

Shoot-off at 3 pairs: Gambell 6, Harris 3; total 9. 

Medico 3, Willams 3; total 6. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Mass., July 15.—The second last shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club was held at Wellington to-day, the fine weather con- 
ditions bringing out a nice attendance. The scores as a rule ran 
higher than usual on these grounds, and the match contained 
some very creditable scores. 

Frank, Spencer, and Gleason each tied for first place, though 
only one target to the rear was Lee, just now seeming to strike 
his gait, which is quite a satisfaction, as Lee has not been shoot- 
ing in proper form for some time. The old pump gun, however, 
seems to have overcome the obstacles in its path, and now Lee 
proposes to make others hustle. Other scores as follows: 


123 4.567 8 910 
? 10 15 5p 10 5 = a 10 ions Av. 
8 11 B's - 788 


Boston, 


Events: 

Targets: 
Frank, 18 
Lee, 16 
Williams, 
Muldown, 
Lawler, 16 
Gleason, 
Adams, 
Prior, 16 
Bell, 18 
Spencer, 
Frederick, 


COI OmAIMAI 
ss . 
“10 OMS COO: 
— . 
AAAMNSANOW: 
bie 


ase . 
RMSOROa: oes: 


Merchandise match: 
Frank, 18 111111111101011 
Spencer, 18 . .111110111101101 
Gleason, 18 .«1910111111110 
Lee, 16 .111111100111111 
Bell, 18 .. . -111001101111111 
Prior, 18 ... ..111111013111111 
Williams, 16 . 011111111110110 
Muldown, 16 .. . .001110110111110 
Lawler, 16 . . .110110011110111 


11 00 10 10 10—19 
00 11 11 01 10—18 
11 11 00 11 01—17 
10 00 11 01 00—15 


Berkshire County Trapshooters’ League. 


Daron, Mass., July 18—The five-man team contest for the 
Peters Cartridge Company’s trophy, at the shoot of the Berkshire 
Trapshooters’ League was won by the Pittsfield team 
Each man shot at 25 targets. The scores fol- 


County 


with a score of 93. 


low: 


Pittsfield. North Adams. 
Sidway 
Shearer 
Henry 
Woodruff 
Gamewell 


Stebbins 
Spencer 


Greenfield. 

Flansburgh bg Patnode 
Grosebeck ll 
Sibernail 
Stedd 
Messenger 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 123 4 & 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 10 1 
A Patnode.. ... +. De a6 st en ee 
Sidway 
Flansburgh.. 
Wells 
Pratt 
Adams 
Shearer 
Ww Reed 
Grosebeck... 
F Bronson.. 
N Apgar.. 
Henry 


Events: 
Targets: 
McHale 
Stedd 
NS SR OE Or - 
Stebbins .... .... 
Woodruff.... 0 
Spencer .... 
Martin . oe 
EE Sinnks se 46 ae 


1234656 
10 10 15 - 10 10 5 
9..68. 


; - io i9 14 14 10 10 24 
~13..10.. 


Cuar.eston, Il.—The central eastern part of Illinois has a 
number of good cities in which are flourishing gun clubs; yet 
for lack of proper advertising or for something wrong’ with the 
programme there was rather a small attendance at the Charleston, 
Ill., shoot, July 15. 

The events were mostly 10 targets, and those present shot 
through only in part. Mr. Sharff was the high man, while Miss 
the St. Louis champion, made a fine showing. Mr. Smart 
wag high for the home boys, though busy with the management 

Leslie J. Standish was on hand, and made himself generally 
useful. The Illinois tournament ‘would be void of at least one 
attraction should Leslie fail to reach any of them with his big 
grip full of advertising matter. The scores: 


5 67 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N: J., July 18.—Events 6 and 8 were shot from the 
inside of the club house, 22yds. Events 5 and-6 were pairs. 
Event 7 was the handicap cup shoot, and it was won by Mr. Geo. 
Allison, with a score of 22, plus 2 allowance, making a total of 24. 
The handicaps, following the list of names, apply to event 7. 
The scores: ro) | 

Events: 1 46.4: 3 $ 

Targets: 1 15 15. 10 25 10 
Eickhoff, 3 ‘ 6 * 6 18 
Morrison, 2 ... 8 ll 4 19 
Glover, 0.. Bia Sh BS 
Harland, . 16 
Allison, 2 .. t ibe oe ee 
Merrill, 5 cat . BR BR 
Harland, re-entry 


Edgewater, N. J., July 11.—Event 5 was the ae shoot. ” It was 
won by Mr. C. E. Eickhoff. Event 7 was for a silver cup, and 
was won by Mr. Jas. R. Merrill; with handicap added, making a 
total score of 22. Event 8 was at 5 pairs. The scores: 


Events: & 6 7 
Targets: 5 

Truax 

Schramm 

Harland .. 

Dudley ... 

Reynolds . 

Morrison 


Edwards et oa 
Jas. R. Merritt, Sec 


Jeannette Gun Clob 


July 17.—The scores made at the July shoot of the Jeannette 
Gun Club, Guttenburg, N. J., to-day follow: 


Ehlen, Inteman, a 
Kastens, 28 Rohlfs, ; 
Steffens, 30 Gerdes, 3 ° 
Pape, 28 .... Thussen, 23° 
Kroeger, 28. Luhrman, 27 . 
Schorty, 30.... Hainhorst, 28... 
Wellbrock, 30. Panckhoff, -. 


Meyer, 30 Mohrman, 
Greiff, 30.. 


Cc tian snodel 
Mohrman 101110010011111 -10 Hainhorst 010001110101101—. 8 


Miss-and-out No. 1: Steffens 5, Mohrman 5, Schorty 5, Well- 
brock 4, Kroeger 2, Ehlen 0, Pape 0. 

Miss-and-out No. 2: Steffens 5, Wellbrock 5, Schorty 3, Kroeger 
2, Mohrman 1. ea Se 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., July 14.—To-day the Sheepshead Bay 
Rod and Gun Club held its weekly shoot. Four team matches 
were a feature of the event. The scores follow: 

Club shoot, 25 targets, point handicap; Schorty and Glover 
captains: CC. Cooper (7) 12, P. Suss (5) 15, D. Bede (6) 7, H. 
Kracke (4) 4, E. Voorhies (10) 20, Schorty 21, E. Carolan. (5) 15, Dr. 
Goubeaud (5) 9, W. Brand (6) 15, P. H. Suss (7) 19, H. Montanus 
(5) 20, Glover 19. 

Team match No. 1 

Schorty 9, Montanus 6, P. 
total 40. 

Glover 10, P. H. Suss 9, 
Kracke 1; total 38. 

Team match No. 2: 

Schorty 9, Montanus 6, P. 
total 30. 

Glover 9, P. H. Suss 7, Voorhies 8, Carolan 5, Goubeaud 2, 
Kracke 2; total 33. 

Team match No. 3: 

Schorty 10, Montanus 8, P. Suss 7, Cooper 4, Brand 4, Debe 1; 
total 34. 

Glover 8, P. H. Suss 7, Cruson 6, Goubeaud 3, Carolan 5, Kracke 
5; total 34. 

Team match No. 4: 

Schorty 9, Montanus 8, P 
total 39. 

Glover 9, P. H. Suss 6, Cruson 7, Carolan 4, Goubeaud 7, Kracke 
4; total 37. 
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Suss 4, Cooper 6, Brand 8, Dede 7; 


Voorhies 7, Carolan 5, Goubeaud 6, 


Suss 2, Cooper 4, Brand 3, Deede 6; 


. Suss 7, Cooper 5, Brand 4, Dede 6; 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club, 


BurraLco, N. Y.—The second shoot of the Buffalo Audubon 
Club for July came off on the club grounds to-day. A nasty rain 
and east blow cut down the scores and attendance, but, however, 
sixteen men shot. Badge A was won by Bush with 21. Badge 
B by Reynolds with 20, and Badge C by Seymour with 20. The 
magautrap worked fine, not over 20 birds being broken by the 
trap in the afternoon shoot. Mr. B. Norton and Mr. G. R. Ginn 
were in town and came out to see the boys shoot, but did no 
shooting themselves. The scores follow: 


Events: Events: 
Targets: Targets: 
McLeod Sinclair .... 
Townsend . 
Burgwaldt 
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Burkhardt 


Birch Brook Gun Club, 


Lynn, Mass.—The Birch Brook Gun Club held its regular shoot 
July 18. Only four shooters were on hand, and the shooting was 
over at an early hour. Hilliard was high man in the medal event, 
but owing to class handicap all four shooters made 100 per cent. 
Everett in practice made a straight 25. Riley did a little diversi- 
fied shooting after the others were through, using different loads 
and shooting at various distances, making a score of 20 out of 21 
shot at: 


Events: 
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he sen. a 
was the medal con- 
H. Roop, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


No. 1 was the mevthasstice shoot. No. 
test. 


New Haven, Conn., have placed 
their | a light-weight, raf uge Tepeati: ye | on the market, 
a is present cir new catalogue, 
bgsides full descriptions of their other products, and much valu- 
a which should be learned and observed by all 


Send three stamps, to postage, and the catalogue 
be | forwarded to you by the Marlin Fire A Arms Co, ” 





